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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 


A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR THE YEAR 1937 


Wa ter GraHaM, Editor 


In this list of the more significant books, articles, and reviews, 
published within the year, dealing with the literature of the 
Romantic Movement in England and other countries (America 
excepted) , the Editor and his collaborators have endeavored, 
in so far as it was feasible, to avoid duplicating information 
normally supplied by the two older bibliographies of a similar 
character, which cover the periods 1660-1800 and 1837-1900. 
The student of English literature is, therefore, referred to these 
two supplementary bibliographies for the precursors, on the one 
hand, and the inheritors, on the other, of the Romantic Move- 
ment in England. If the English items are, for the most part, 
concerned with writers active during the years 1800-1837, this 
is by no means true of those other parts of the Bibliography, 
such as the German or French sections. In other words, the 
Bibliography as a whole is designed to cover a “ movement ” 
rather than a period. Important books published earlier are 
included in the list for 1937 when for some reason they were 
inadequately noticed in the 1936 Bibliography (ELH 4. 1-40) 
or when significant reviews have appeared within the year. In 
all items, when no date for the year is given, 1937 may be 
understood. 
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The Editor here acknowledges with gratitude the assistance i 
of the following collaborators: Charles W. Roberts, Charles F. SeR 
Harrold, André Lévéque, Ernst Jockers, Domenico Vittorini, Spect. 
Eduardo Neale-Silva, Jarvis Burner and Walter G. Johnson, a 
for aid in compiling; and Alice D. Snyder, Newman I. White, TLS 
A. D. McKillop, William Haller, O. J. Campbell, Horace Eaton, VQR 
Edwin H. Zeydel, R. A. Rice, A. L. Strout, G. D. Stout, C. L. YR 
Finney, Frederick Hard, Robert T. Ittner, and Clarence D. po 
Thorpe for critical comment. 

ABBREVIATIONS 
A Anglia 
AHR American historical review 
AL American literature 
Archiv Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
Beiblatt Beiblatt zur Anglia Ang] 
CR Contemporary review 
ELH Journal of English literary history 
ER English review Ann 
ES Englische Studien 
ESt English studies (Amsterdam) 
FR Fortnightly review 
GR Germanic review 
GRM Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift Cun 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic philology 
JMH Journal of modern history | 
MF Mercure de France Doc 
MLN Modern language notes 
MLR Modern language review 
MP Modern philology En 
N Nation (New York) 8 
NC Nineteenth century and after 
NRF Nouvelle revue francaise Rea 
NYHTB New York Herald Fribune book review 
NYT New York Times book review 
N&Q Notes and queries The 
PMLA Publications of Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological quarterly Wh: 
QR Quarterly review 
RC Revue critique ” 
RCC Revue des cours et conférences Vict 
RDM Revue des deux mondes 
REI Revue des Etudes italiennes 
RELV Revue de Il’enseignement des langues vivantes 
RF Revue de France The 
RES Review of English studies 
RHL Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France 
RHP Revue d’histoire de la philosophie 


RLC Revue de littérature comparée 
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RP Revue de Paris 

S&N New Statesman and Nation (London) 
SeR Sewanee review 

Spect. Spectator 

SP Studies in philology 

SRL Saturday review of literature 

TLS Times literary supplement (London) 
VQR Virginia quarterly review 

YR Yale review 

ZfdB Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Bildung 
ZDK Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche-Kunde 


ENGLISH 


1. BrsLioGRAPHY 


(Some special bibliographies will be found listed under authors) 


Anglo-German bibliography. Ed. Henry A. Pochmann, B. Q. 
Morgan, and C. F. Harrold. JEGP 36 (1937). 246-262. 

Annual bibliography of English language and literature, vol. 17 
(1936). Ed. for the Modern Humanities Research Associa- 
tion by Mary S. Sergeantson, assisted by Leslie N. Broughton. 
Cambridge, 1937. Cambridge U. Press. 

Cumulative book index. Vol. 40. Dec. 1937. No. 11. New York. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 

Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1936- 
1937. Ed. by D. B. Gilchrist. New York, 1937. H. W. 
Wilson Co. 

English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography. Ed. Louis 
I. Bredvold. PQ 16 (1937). 149-191. 

Readers’ guide to periodical literature. An author and subject 
index. New York. H. W. Wilson Co. 

The romantic movement: a selective and critical bibliography for 
the year 1936. Ed. Walter Graham. ELH 4 (1937). 1-40. 

Whitaker’s cumulative book list. Part 53, Jan.-Sept. 1937. London. 
J. Whitaker & Sons, Ltd. 

Victorian bibliography for 1936. Prepared by Wm. D. Templeman, 
C. F. Harrold, F. E. Faverty, Charles W. Thomas. MP 34 
(1937) . 387-423. 

The year’s work in English studies. Vol. 16. Edited by Frederick 
S. Boas and Mary S. Sergeantson. London. Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 
Rey. in TLS Sept. 18, p. 677. 
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The year’s work in modern language studies. Vol. 7. Edited by 
Wm. J. Entwistle, L. W. Tancock, and A. Gillies. London. 
Cambridge University Press. 

Rev. in TLS June 26, p. 481. 


2. Socrat, PouiticaL, AND Reticious ENVIRONMENT 


Clarke, M. L. Richard Porson: a biographical essay. Cambridge. 
University Press. 

Rev. in TLS Nov. 20, p. 887. 

Connell, J. M. Thomas Paine—the man as he was. Hibbert Journal 

35 (1937). 213-226. 

England’s painter: the vision of Constable. TLS (leading article) 

Apr. 3, 1937. 

A centenary tribute to John Constable, 1776-1837. 

Gill, F. C. The Romantic Movement and Methodism. London. 

Epworth. Pp. 189. 

Gotch, Rosamund Brunel. Maria, Lady Callcott. London. Murray. 

Rev. in TLS Oct. 16, p. 747. 

Higginson, A. Henry. Peter Beckford, Esquire. London. Collins. 

Rev. in TLS Nov. 6, p. 821. 

A biography of the cousin of William Beckford. 

Hindle, Wilfrid. The Morning Post, 1772-1937. Portrait of a 

Newspaper. London. Routledge. 

Rev. in TLS Dec. 4, p. 919. 

A book made timely by the recent passing of this famous London news- 
paper, which in its palmiest days received many contributions from Cole- 
ridge and other romantics. 

Hughes, Philip. Castlereagh. Studies: an Irish Quarterly Review 

26 (1937) . 249-266. 


Ilchester, The Earl of. The home of the Hollands, 1605-1820. 
London. Murray. 
Rev. in TLS Apr. 24, p. 302; by Roger Fulford in S&N May 1, pp. 
726-8; Christopher Hobhouse in Spect. July 9, pp. 68-9. 
A chapter on Byron and the Hollands contains letters written by Byron 
and Lady Caroline Lamb. 
. Chronicles of Holland House, 1820-1900. London. Murray. 
Rev. in NYT Oct. 3, p. 7; TLS Nov. 6, 817; by Peter Quennell in S&N 
Nov. 24, pp. 887-8. 
Jackson, J. Hampden. England since the industrial revolution, 
1815-1935. London. Gollancz. 
Kitson, Sidney D. The Life of John Sell Cotman. London. Faber. 


Rev. by Basil Gray in Spect. Apr. 2, p. 626; in TLS Apr. 24, p. 305; 
Ronald Lewin in S&N Apr. 8, p. 560. 
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d by Leslie, C. R. Memoirs of the life of John Constable. Entirely 
don. revised and edited by the Hon. Andrew Shirley. London. 
The Medici Society. 
Rev. in TLS Sept. 25, p. 688. 


Letters from William Cobbett to Edward Thornton, written in the 
years 1797 to 1800. Edited with introduction and notes by 
P G. D. H. Cole. Oxford Press. London. Milford. 
idge. Rev. in TLS Oct. 2, p. 710. 
Cobbett’s letters to a schoolfellow of Coleridge who became secretary of 
Great Britain’s first minister to the United States. 


irnal ; The Marlay Letters, 1778-1820. Ed. R. Warwick Bond. London. 
: Constable. 
icle) Rev. by Roger Fulford in S&N June 26, pp. 1055-6; Christopher Hob- 


house in Spect. June 11, pp. 1107-8; TLS June 5, p. 423. 
Mowatt, R. B. The romantic age. Europe in the early nineteenth 


don. century. London. Harrap. 
Rev. in TLS Apr. 10, p. 263. 
rray. Postgate, Raymond, and Vallance, Aylmer. England goes to press 
: 1815-1937. New York. Bobbs-Merrill. 
llins. Rev. by Lloyd Eshleman in NYT Dec. 12, p. 35; by William MacDonald 


in NYHTB Oct. 10, p. 28. 


Powys, Llewelyn. Somerset essays. London. John Lane. 
of a Rev. in TLS Dec. 11, p. 943. 
Contains a discussion of “ Orator” Hunt, the Radical agitator of Peterloo, 
and the story of the wreck of the “ Abergavenny,” in which Captain John 
news- Wordsworth lost his life in 1805. 


le- ‘ . ; j , 
—_ Private letters of Princess Lieven to Prince Metternich, 1820-1826. 
whew Edited by Peter Quennell. Translated by Dilys Powell. 
London. Murray. 
Rev. in TLS Oct. 30, p. 793; by Ralph Partridge in S&N Nov. 20, p. 
1820. 840-1; Christopher Hobhouse in Spect. Dec. 3, p. 1002. 
A gossip at the court of George IV. 
+ Read, Allen Walker. Projected English Dictionaries, 1755-1828. 
— (Part 2). JEGP 36 (1937). 347-366. 
Seton-Watson, R. W. Britain in Europe 1789-1914. A survey of 
Tay. foreign policy. London. Cambridge University Press. 
S&N Rev. in TLS July 17, p. 519; by William L. Langer in NYHTB Nov. 28, 
p. 18. 
‘ion, Skene, James. Italian Journey. Being excerpts from the pre- 
Victorian diary of James Skene of Rubislaw. London. Inter- 
ber. national Publishing Co. 
305; Rev. in TLS May 8, p. 358. 


A friend and confidant of Scott. 
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Sper, Felix. The periodical press of London, 1800-1830. Boston. 
F. W. Faxon. 


A list of literary and theatrical periodicals of the era. 


Strout, Alan Lang. Robert Mudie, 1777-1842. N&Q Feb. 27, pp. 
146-149. 
Liberal, naturalist, satirist, writer of more than eighty volumes, Robert 
Mudie hardly deserves to be forgotten. With only three months of schooling 
in his life he heroically worked his way up to authorship—and (though 
most of his books are hack work) produced, in the Modern Athens, Babylon 
the Great, and the utterly forgotten Things in General, good satire. 
Vulliamy, C. E. Royal George. London. Jonathan Cape. New 
York. Appleton-Century. 
Rev. by Keith Feiling in Spect. Jan. 8, p. 58; Jane Spence Southron in 
NYT May 16, p. 9; L. P. Curtis in NYHTB May 23, p. 7; L. H. B. in SRL 
July 24, p. 20. 
A popular treatment of the life and times of George III. 
Waldock, A. J. A. James Joyce and Others. London. Williams 
& Norgate. 
Contains a study of William Lisle Bowles by the professor of English at 
the University of Sydney. 
Watson, Francis. John Constable: Englishman. ER 64 (1937). 
303-312. 


Wearmouth, Robert F. Methodism and the working-class move- 
ments in England. London. Epworth Press. 
Rev. in TLS Aug. 14, p. 586. 

Weber, Carl August. Bristols Bedeutung fuer die englische Ro- 
mantik und die deutsche-englischen Beziehungen. Halle, 
1935. Max Niemeyer. 15-304. Studien zur englische 
Philologie 89. 
Rev. by Clark S. Northup in JEGP 36 (1937). 443-5. 

Wellesley, Muriel. The man Wellington. London. Constable. 
Rev. in TLS Mar. 20, p. 197; by Clive Bell in S&N Apr. 10, pp. 600-1. 

Wicks, Margaret C. W. The Italian exiles in London 1816-1848. 
Manchester. University Press. 


The world’s masters. J. M. W. Turner, 1775-1851: John Constable, 
1776-1837. London. Studio. 


3. CriticaL AND AESTHETIC 


Allen, B. Sprague. Tides in English taste (1619-1800). Cambridge. 
Harvard University Press. 
Rev. by Alfred Kazin in NYT Nov. 28, p. 18; by Samuel C. Chew in 
NYHTB July 11, p. 6. 
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— Baker, Ernest A. The history of the English novel. From the 
| Brontés to Meredith: romanticism in the English novel. 
London. 


| Rev. in TLS June 26, p. 477. 
i Beach, Joseph Warren. The concept of nature in nineteenth-century 
sities English poetry. New York, 1936. Macmillan. Pp. 618. 


ling Rev. by Emile Legouis in Etudes Anglaises 1 (1937). 73-4; E. K. Brown 
eagle in U. of Toronto Quar. 6 (1937). 141-7; C. F. Harrold in VQR 13 (1937). 
bglon 303-6; by Warner G. Rice in JEGP 36 (1937). 599-602. 


Bush, Douglas. Mythology and the romantic tradition in English 
ew poetry. Cambridge. Harvard University Press. London. 
Milford. Pp. 16 + 647. 

“~s Rev. in TLS June 19, p. 461; in AL 9 (1937). 277-8; by Stanton A. 
“SRL Coblentz in NYT Aug. 1, p. 2; Leonard Bacon in SRL July 10, p. 7; Edna 
Lou Walton in NYHTB Sept. 19, p. 23; William Clyde De Vane in MP 35 
(1937). 211-3; Gilbert Norwood in U. of Toronto Quar. 6 (1937). 593-7. 


In his Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry, to 
which the present study is a sequel, Professor Bush remarks that, “ other 
things being equal, classic myth is alive in English poetry only when .. . 
it is not treated in the neo-classic manner.” The great examples of mytho- 
logical poetry of the Renaissance tradition, he says further, were of the 
137) ? allegorical and symbolical kind, deriving imaginative and spiritual strength 
not from Greece and Rome but from the Middle Ages. When the mytho- 
logical instinct again awoke in England “it was to revive that kind and 
1ove- . . . Was as remote as ever from the classical conception of style.” From 
such comment it is evident that Professor Bush conceives of the romantic 
spirit as essentially congenial to mythological poetry. The book before us 
amply supports this view. 


iams 


ish at 


Ro- The mythological instinct, Professor Bush points out, implies a sense of 
lalle, the mystery in the universe and in man. Its successful use in poetry requires 
ische a sufficiently “ primitive” or “pagan” temperament to permit a native 


“ mythological intuition of the natural world.” Needless to say the realistic 
and “enlightened” eighteenth century was not favorable to this tempera- 
ment. Collins and Akenside approached it, but Collins displays his feeling 
e, only upon occasion and Akenside lacks the Keatsian magic of expression to 
0-1. give his intuition vitality. Coleridge did not have the mythological instinct 
nor did Landor, nor have most Americans. Of American poets of his time 
1848. “Emerson is the only one who seems to have an authentic spark of the 
mythological imagination.” To Longfellow and Lowell “a myth was rather 
. a text than an inspiration.” Most of the later American poets who have 
able, ; yp: ah rig? ; 
used myth are escapists. Of contemporaries who have written in English, 
T. Sturge Moore approaches most nearly the genuine mythological temper. 
Mythology finds its true embodiment in poetry neither in frigid verbal 
allusion, in escapism, nor in moralizing allegory. Similarly, more is required 
than a mere retelling of myth in the Landor manner or in attempts like 
‘idge. Arnold’s to produce classic-like models to illustrate a theory. On the con- 
trary—and this is the thesis of our book—‘ mythological poetry is alive 
when myths are re-created ” and “when they carry modern implications.” 
The true mythological poet, then, is himself a myth-maker, who feels again 
something of the spirit, possesses in himself something of the old abundant 





ew in 
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imagination of the originals. But he also lives in his own time, and, though Din: 
he employs the old names and the old framework, he creates to his own 
purposes and in his own way. Wordsworth, “the father of English mythol- 
ogy of the nineteenth century,” was such a poet, and so were Shelley and 
Keats. Wordsworth, especially in his later years, experienced even more 
keenly than had Milton the antithesis between Paganism and Christianity; Dob 
but, in spite of this, he found in mythology symbols rich enough to convey 
at once the “ finest sensuous experience and the highest aspirations of man,” 
and was able to adapt them to his own philosophic moods and conceptions. 


Here, then, for the first time in many generations a great English poet 
set forth a really glowing conception of Pagan myths as vital symbols 
of the religious imagination and established mythology as the language 
of poetic idealism (p. 60). 

Keats and Shelley, inheriting from Wordsworth, carried mythology to its 
height in modern English poetry. Both were essentially myth makers; both— 
Keats with intense personal applications, Shelley with relation to social 
philosophy—recreated the old myths in terms of contemporary problems; 
and both evolved from the style Wordsworth had originated modes of ex- 
pression adequate to their needs. Professor Bush, quite properly, gives more 
space to Keats and Shelley than to any other two poets included in his 
study. In them, especially in Keats, he sees nature and myth and personal 
philosophy integrated into oneness, unique myth-making genius combining 
with earnest endeavor to know and express essentials. Of the two Keats 
has the steadier vision, is less of an escapist, reincarnates more fully the 
native spirit of myth. His influence, too, for better or for worse, was the 
greater. “Throughout the nineteenth century the dominant influence was 
that of Keats,” writes Mr. Bush, “though his magic and intensity were sub- 
dued by the cooler and more imitable art of Tennyson.” 

The immediate aim of Mr. Bush, to make a survey of the use of my- 
thology by English poets from 1680 to 1935, is surpassed by his achievement, 
which is in effect an invigorating critical study from a fresh point of view 
of most of the important poetic figures, particularly of those who wrote after 
1798, falling within his period. It would be pleasant to dilate at length on 
the complementary virtues of the book: the verve and clarity of its style, 
its admirable proportion and selectivity, its rarely fine balance between 
erudition and literary taste, its firm and discerning critical pronouncements. 
It is not, as the jacket would suggest, a history of modern English poetry: 
mythological centre, however well it may serve for a rather full treatment 
of Keats and Shelley, is not adequate to so comprehensive a purpose. But 
it does furnish a full presentation, superlatively executed, of a hitherto 
undeveloped phase of our poetry, which, with such studies as those of Mr. 
Bond, Mr. Beach, Mr. Monk, and others, should one day make possible a 
fuller and more accurate history of English literature than has yet been 
written. (C. D. T.) 


Cazamian, Louis. Le romantisme en France et en Angleterre: quel- 
ques différences. Etudes Anglaises. 1 (1937). 19-35. 
Colum, Mary M. From these roots: the ideas that have made 

modern literature. New York. Scribner’s. 

Rev. by H. M. Jones in SRL Nov. 13, p. 6; by J. D. Adams in NYT 
Dec. 19, p. 2. 

An evaluation of the seminal critical ideas of the great romantic critics. 


Essa 
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Dinsmore, Charles Allen. The great poets and the meaning of life. 
Boston. Houghton Mifflin. 


Rev. by Stanton A. Coblentz in NYT Apr. 4, p. 5; in NYHTB Oct. 10, 
p. 18. 


Dobrée, Bonamy (Ed.). From Anne to Victoria. Essays by various 
hands. London. Cassell. 


Rev. in TLS Feb. 27, p. 143; by Charles Abbott in SRL July 24, p. 10; 
Harry Levin in N Aug. 7, p. 155; John Cournos in NYT Aug. 1, p. 9; 
A. M. Davies in NYHTB July 25, p. 5; Fred T. Wood in ES (1937). 152. 

On Burns by Mrs. Carswell, Blake by H. G. Porteus, Scott by Edwin 
Muir, Wordsworth and Coleridge by F. W. Bateson, Keats and Shelley by 


Stephen Spender, Byron by T. S. Eliot, Mary Wollstonecraft by Mona 
Wilson. 


Essays and Studies. By members of the English Association. 
Volume 22. Collected by Helen Darbishire. Oxford. Claren- 
don. Pp. 158. 
Rev. TLS July 31, p. 557. 
Contains important articles on Coleridge’s “ Dejection: an Ode” by 
Ernest de Selincourt; on Addison, Kant, and Wordsworth by Edgar F. 
Carritt; on Elia and Christ’s Hospital by Edmund Blunden. 


Two of these articles deserve especial comment. The first contains the 
version of the great ode “as it was written on April 4, 1802, and sent to 
Sara Hutchinson.” Professor de Selincourt traces the events leading up to 
the composition of the poem, adducing cogent evidence to show that, even 
as it was first written it was an analysis of Coleridge’s mental and emotional 
state viewed “throughout in conscious and deliberate contrast with that of 
his poet friend.” 

The second is equally important for students of the romantic movement. 
Professor Carritt has previously shown the relation of Addison to Kant on 
the important matter of sublimity (“Effects in England of Kant’s phi- 
losophy,” The Monist, 25. 313 ff.). In this essay he undertakes to show how 
Addison through Kant helped create both a critical background and a taste 
for the poetry of Wordsworth. Here again the emphasis is upon sublimity, 
particularly as it is produced by concrete imagery working upon the mind 
to produce effects of awe and astonishment. Quoting Wordsworth and 
Dorothy on sublimity, Mr. Carritt finds that “the voice is almost precisely 
Kant’s, just inflected by Coleridge,” but “the substantial thought is in 
Burke and Addison” (p. 33). In his conceptions of beauty as a harmonious 
play of imagination and understanding, of aesthetic pleasure as wholly sub- 
jective, and of the judgment of taste as neither sensuous nor intellectual, 
Kant also, Carritt holds, drew from English critics who in turn had derived 
from Addison. Wordsworth’s theory and practice, as well as Coleridge’s, 
were strongly influenced by these same critics, Carritt maintains,—even when 
they appeared to issue from Kant. Addison, in consequence, “ may justly 
be thought of as the father of modern critical theory” (p. 35). 

Professor Carritt has offered but the barest sketch of his thesis and the 
evidence upon which it is based. It is to be regretted that he has not seen 
fit to develop his subject more completely. (C. D. T.) 
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Essays by divers hands. Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature. New series, vol. 15. Ed. Hugh Walpole. Oxford. 
University Press. 

Rev. in TLS Jan. 30, p. 72. 
Contains an essay by St. John Irvine on Shelley as dramatist, and inter- 
esting references to Keats in Brett Young’s “the Doctor in Literature.” 


Guerard, Albert. Art for art’s sake. Boston. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard. 
Rev. by H. M. Jones in SRL Jan. 16, pp. 10-11. 


Harper, George McLean. Literary appreciations. Indianapolis. 
Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. 240. 
Rev. by Stanton A. Coblentz in NYT Mar. 28, p. 9; by Edna Lou Walton 
in NYHTB June 20, p. 7. 
Essays on Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Lamb and others. 


Hausermann, H. W. Neue englische literaturkritik und sprach- 
betrachtung. Beiblatt 48 (1937). 210-220. 


Includes reviews of Herbert Read’s In Defence of Shelley, I. A. Richard’s 
Coleridge on Imagination, etc. 


James, D. G. Scepticism and poetry. An essay on the poetic 

imagination. London. Allen & Unwin. Pp. 74. 

Rev. in TLS Mar. 20, p. 200; in Spect. Apr. 9, p. 678. 

This is an intelligent, stimulating, and I believe important discussion of 
the poetic imagination, though the reader is bound to wish that some of 
the material had been condensed and possibly re-ordered. Since the author 
develops his own theory very largely by reference to the theories and practice 
of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Keats, the book should be of value to all 
students of English romanticism. One chapter is devoted to Shakespeare. 
The first half of the book is rich in interpretive comments on Coleridge’s 
theory and variations on that theory. It contains a keen and fundamental 
criticism of I. A. Richards’ critical principles. Richards, it seems, was 
rather less a Coleridgean than he supposed himself to be: a change of 
heart or mind indicated in Chapter 7 of Coleridge on Imagination came 
rather too late to save him. (A. D.S.) 


Johnson, Edgar. One mighty torrent: the drama of biography. 

New York. Stackpole. 

Rev. by George F. Whicher in NYHTB Mar. 28, p. 5; by Percy Hutchin- 
son in NYT Apr. 18, p. 2; Kenneth Burke in N May 29, p. 622. 

Chapter 8 on romantic letter writers, Byron, Shelley, Keats. 

Lovejoy, Arthur O. The great chain of being. Cambridge. Har- 
vard University Press. 

Rev. by Clifford Barrett in NYT May 9, p. 11; by Raphael Demos in 
MLN 52 (1937). 518-20. 

Professor Lovejoy has in this book added an important chapter to the 
history of ideas. The contribution to an understanding of the Romantic age 
lies in a new interpretation of the relationship of the fundamental ideas of 
the period as they evolved from and were opposed to eighteenth-century con- 
cepts. In the eighteenth century the idea of “ plenitude,” which Mr. Love- 
joy traces back to the Platonic theory adumbrated in Timaeus to the effect 
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y of that “the extent and abundance of creation must be as great as the pos- 
Sead sibility of existence,” had found expression in various theodicies which 
5 sought to explain and justify a world filled to repletion with diverse crea- 

tion. At the same time the connotation of universality and uniformity was 

applied to religion and life. Standardization and simplification was the rule 


inter- for art. Poetry was to avoid the individual, was to seek the generic type and 
e. a universal language. Romanticism (or whatever we care to call that which 
ee & followed) took over that part of the theory of the “Chain of Being” which 
celebrated fullness of creation and boldly applied it to art and life in a 

| creed which substituted “ disversitarianism for uniformitarianism,” individu- 

2 alism and uniqueness for the typical and the general. It believed that 
polis. excellence is to be found not only in many diverse phases of human life, 
| that diversity itself is the essence of excellence. The fullest expression of 

Nalton the abundance of differences is the work of the artist—the evocation of 
capacities for understanding, sympathy, and enjoyment latent in men. So 

that portion of eighteenth-century thought represented in such thinkers as 

rach- Locke, Leibnitz, Addison, Pope, and Akenside, which taught that the best 
possible of worlds is the most variegated, became the basis for a new 

hard’s theory of art and life. The application of this theory was subject to abuses; 


but its general effect was to enlarge the boundaries of thought and esthetic 
. activity. Professor Lovejoy’s book yields to the reader a constant sense of 
ret IC fuller and more comprehensive view. So far as it relates to Romanticism, 
it furnishes a fresh perspective for known facts, giving to them enriched 
meanings and a new significance. (C.D. T.) 





ion of Lucas, F. L. The decline and fall of the romantic ideal. N. Y., 
ome of 1936. Macmillan. 
author Rev. by Percy Hutchinson in NYT Jan. 10, p. 2; by Irwin Edman in N 
a Jan. 9, p. 50; C. J. Sisson in MLR 32 (1937). 300-1. 
speare. Steegmann, John. The rule of taste from George I to George IV. 
ridge’s London, 1936. Macmillan. Pp. 18 + 202. 
mental This book is reading for a literary gentleman on holiday. Mr. Steegmann 
Ss, was essays in two hundred pages to survey the interplay between taste and 
nge of artistic achievement in England during, roughly, the hundred years follow- 
, came ing the accession of George I in 1714. He glances lightly over his subject, 
dipping here and there for names and scraps of critical dicta, but never 
aphy. pausing long enough to get much below the surface. The names of Inigo 
Jones, Wren, Chambers, Hogarth, Richardson, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
, Romney, Walpole, Wedgewood, Haydon, Wilkie, and a host of lesser ones 
utchin- pass before us in quick review, with brief and graceful comment on their 
work and their relation to the taste of the times. But one is not impressed 
that final or very profound things are being said. 
Har- This is not to say that the book does not have value. Mr. Steegmann has 
a thesis, and one which, because it is likely to escape the too scholarly eye, 
mos in is in need of attention. The thesis is, briefly, that the artist always works 
for his patrons and that his achievement is largely conditioned by their 
to the demands. During the early part of the eighteenth century the patron of 
tic age the arts was the Man of Taste, a cultivated fellow who knew pretty much 
Jeas of what he wanted. Later, with the introduction of varied modes, and with 
ry con- increased assertion of individual preferences, there came to be many tastes, 
. Love- and the patron was now Men of Taste; later still, after the advent of general 


2 effect education, when all who ran began to read, and everyone set himself up for 
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critic, patronage shifted to the public—and art, catering to this public, 
became inevitably vitiated. Such ideas are stimulating, but they need more 
substantial development. The contrast between such a work and Professor 
Bush’s recent survey of the use of mythology, with its thorough and 
scholarly analyses of loci, is striking. This is the Saintsbury type of survey— 
high, wide, and indefinitive. (C.D. T.) 


Wardle, Ralph M. Noctes Ambrosianae. TLS Oct. 9, p. 735. 


Wilson, Katharine M. Thought and imagination in art and life. 
London. Allen & Unwin. 
Rev. in TLS Mar. 20, p. 200. 


4. Srupies or AuTHORS 


Byron. Auden, W. H., and MacNeice, Louis. Letters from Ice- 
land. London. Faber. 


Imitations of Byron, in letter and spirit. 


Basler, R. P. The publication date, and source of Byron’s “ Trans- 
lation of a Romaic Love Song.” MLN 52 (1937). 503. 


Brown, Wallace Cable. Byron and the English interest in the near 
east. SP 34 (1937). 55-65. 


Byron’s poems and contemporary travel books show similar points of view. 


Cook, Davidson. Byron’s “ Fare thee well”—unrecorded editions. 
TLS Sept. 18, p. 680. 


Important bibliographical information. See also Graham Pollard’s additions 
and commentary in “ Pirated collections of Byron,” TLS Oct. 16, p. 764. 


Gilbertson, Catherine. Harriet Beecher Stowe. New York. Ap- 
pleton-Century. 

Rev. in TLS June 5, p. 420. 

A biography stylized after André Maurois, and concerning itself largely 
with Mrs. Stowe’s Byronic complexes. It is, however, written to modify Miss 
Constance Mayfield Rourke’s “cold x-ray analysis” of Mrs. Stowe (1934). 
The author shows how Mrs. Stowe’s Atlantic article, 1869, and her book, 
Lady Byron Vindicated, 1870, written during the period of her Christopher 
Crowfield papers that were “symptomatic of the intense domesticity of the 
times,” make a climax of her disillusionment about Byron and in some 
degree of her “animosity of the female for the male, always latent in 
women.” The book contains a vivid sketch of the whole episode with Lady 
Byron. (R.A.R.) 


Harwell, George. Three poems attributed to Byron. MP 35 (1937). 
173-177. 


Contains a note on the “seven massive volumes” of Byroniana (maga- 
zine clippings) in the Duke University library. The three poems from three 
magazines have been submitted to Lord Ernle and Professor Chew, who, 
however, cannot vouch for their genuineness. The one entitled “Calvary,” 
from Murray’s Magazine, May, 1887, if not apocryphal, is an important 
item. (R.A.R.) 
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Howarth, R. G. Allusions in Byron’s letters. N&Q 172 (1937). 
321, 349. See also 171 (1936). 388, 401, 424, 446, 462, and 
172 (1937). 14. 


Horvat, A. Lord Byron’s charakter. Zeitschrift fiir Individual 
Psychologie 14 (1936). 37-49. Wien. 


McCarthy, W. H. First edition of Byron’s Corsair. Colophon n. s. 
2 (1936). 51-59. 


McElderry, B. R. Jr. Byron’s interest in the Americas. Research 
Studies, State College of Washington. Vol. 5, pp. 145-178. 


Renzulli, Michele. I] Peccatore (Lord Byron). Napoli, 1935. Edi- 
trice Clet. Pp. 423. 
Rev. by Frederick T. Wood in ES 71 (1937) 128-130. 


Sen, A. R. The Byronic hero. Calcutta Review 61 (1937). 76-92, 
231-39. 


Welleck, R. Macha and Byron. Slavonic Review 15 (1937) . 400-12. 


Clairmont. Jones, F. L. A letter from Claire Clairmont. TLS 
July 10, p. 512. 


Coleridge, Hartley. The Letters of Hartley Coleridge. Ed. Grace 
Evelyn Griggs and Earl Leslie Griggs. New York, 1936. 
Oxford Press. Pp. 15 + 328. 

Rev. in TLS Jan. 9, p. 24; by Percy Hutchinson in NYT Feb. 21, p. 16; 
E. Raab in Beiblatt 48 (1937). 233-4; John Short in English 1 (1937). 
439-40; A. L. Strout in MLR 382 (1937). 621-2; Geo. L. Marsh in MP 35 
(1937). 213-15; Edmund Blunden in Spect. Jan. 22, p. 134; Samuel C. 
Chew in NYHTB Apr. 18, p. 6; Wm. Clyde De Vane in SLR Aug. 28, p. 21. 

This volume of letters from Hartley Coleridge to members of his family 
and a few intimate friends is an important supplement to the recent bio- 
graphical studies of Hartley, in which Professor Griggs did pioneering work. 
The editors have inserted enough biographical and explanatory material to 
make the book a fairly self-sufficient biographia epistolaris. Documentary 
evidence in the text proper and in an appendix enables the reader to under- 
stand better than ever before Hartley’s loss of the Oriel fellowship. Many 
of the letters throw interesting sidelights on §.T.C. and other members 
of the circle. (A. D.S.) 


Coleridge, S. T. Coleridge’s miscellaneous criticism. Ed. Thomas 
M. Raysor. Cambridge, 1936. Harvard University Press. 
Rev. by L. H. Butterfield in SRL Jan. 30, p. 16; by R. C. Bald in MLR 

82 (1937). 619-21; in ES 72 (1937). 131-3. 


Evans, B. Ifor. Coleridge on slang. TLS May 29, p. 412. 


Griggs, Earl Leslie. “ Diadesté,” a fragment of an unpublished play 
by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. MP 34 (1937). 377-85. 


Hamilton, Mary Padgett. See Wordsworth (below). 
James, D. G. See 3 (above). 
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Kennedy, Virginia, and Barton, Mary Neill (compilers). Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge: a selected bibliography. Enoch Pratt 
Free Library. Baltimore, 1935. 4-4 151. 
Rev. by P. L. Carver in RES 13 (1937). 493-5. 

McElderry, B. R. Jr. Walton’s Lives and Gillman’s Life of Coleridge. 
PMLA 52 (1937). 412-22. 


Meyerstein, E. H. W. Chatterton, Coleridge and Bristol. “The 
Sacred River.” TLS Aug. 21, p. 606. 


——. Completeness of Kubla Khan. TLS Oct. 30, p. 803. Cf. 
Dec. 4, 928; and Dec. 18, p. 964. 


Morley, Edith J. “The rash conjurer.” TLS May 8, p. 364. 
Patton, Lewis. Coleridge and the soldier. TLS Aug. 21, p. 608. 


Pfeiler, W. K. Coleridge and Schelling’s treatise on the Samo- 
thracian deities. MLN 52 (1937). 162-4. 


Raysor, Thomas M. Coleridge’s criticism. TLS Feb. 6, p. 92. 
Selincourt, Ernest de. See 3. Essays and Studies (above). 
Shearer, Edna A. See Wordsworth (below). 


Sherwood, Margaret. Coleridge’s imaginative conception of imagina- 
tion. Wellesley College Press. Pp. 47. 

A useful compilation and discussion of Coleridge’s fragmentary utterances 

on the nature and workings of the imagination, designed as an aid to 


students. The influence of Plotinus is given especial emphasis. There is a 

brief bibliography. (A. D.S.) 
Speck, Johannes. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Vortrag zu seinem 
100-jahrigen Todestage, gehalten in der Berliner Gesellschaft 

fiir das Studium der neuren Sprachen. Archiv 170 (1936). 

44-67, 

A general consideration of Coleridge’s work, focussed on his distinction 
between the reason and the understanding. The distinction is shown as 
fundamental to his aesthetic, ethical, theological, and political teachings, and 
as related to his personal life and poetic imagination. The author believes 
that Coleridge understood “die deutsche Art” better than any of his 
countrymen. (A. D.S) 

De Quincey. Eaton, Horace A. Thomas De Quincey. A Bio- 

graphy. London, 1936. Milford. Pp. 12 + 542. 

Rev. by J. W. H. Atkins in MLR 32 (1937). 461-2; Edith Morley in 
MLN 52 (1937). 452-3; R. W. King in RES 13 (1937). 238-242; E. T. 
Sehrt in ES 72 (1937). 183-6; Jacob Zeitlin in JEGP 36 (1937). 133-4; 
Ford K. Brown in VQR 13 (1937). 300-3; Wm. Clyde De Vane in YR 26 
(1937). 607-9. 

Forward, Kenneth. “ Libellous attack” on De Quincey. PMLA 

52 (1937). 244-260. 

The final presentation of the facts in relation to the attack of the John 
Bull Magazine on De Quincey in July, 1824. 
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Galinsky, H. K. Is Thomas De Quincey the author of “ The Love- 
charm?” MLN 52 (1937) . 389-394. 
Stern, Philip Van Doren. Thomas De Quincey. SRL July 24, pp. 
3-4, 14. 
Sackville-West, Edward. Thomas De Quincey: his life and works. 
New Haven, 1936. Yale Press. Pp. 279. 
Rev. by Ford K. Brown in VQR 13 (1937). 200-3; by Wm. Clyde De Vane 
in YR 26 (1937). 607-9. 
Edgeworth. Slade, Bertha Coolidge. Maria Edgeworth, 1767- 
1849: a bibliographical tribute. 
Rev. by Sir Michael Sadler in Observer, Nov. 7, p. 5; by J. M. Hone in 
Spect. Oct. 22, p. 698. 
Hogg, James. Strout, Alan Lang. The Noctes Ambrosianae, and 
James Hogg. RES 13 (1937). 46-63, 177-189. 
A comparison of the real and the traditional Ettrick Shepherd. 
James Hogg’s forgotten satire, John Paterson’s Mare. PMLA 
52 (1937) . 427-460. 


Hogg’s satiric allegory, which William Blackwood declined to print be- 
cause of its libellous character, rescued from the Newcastle Magazine of 
January, 1825. An amusing take-off of Jeffrey and the Edinburgh Review, 
with incidental allusion to Scott, Byron, the “lake poets,” Tom Moore, etc. 


Cook, Davidson. The Ettrick Shepherd. TLS May 8, p. 364. 
Hogg, T. J. Jones, F. L. Hogg and the Necessity of Atheism. 
PMLA 52 (1937). 423-26. 
Hogg as probable author of a first draft. 
Hunt. Landré, Louis. Leigh Hunt (1784-1859). Paris, 1936. 
Rev. by G. D. Stout in MLN 52 (1937). 534-6; George L. Marsh in MP 
35 (1937). 92-4. 


Strout, Alan Lang. Hunt, Hazlitt, and “ Maga.” ELH 4 (1937). 
151-9. 

Brawner, J. P. Leigh Hunt and his wife Marianne. West Virginia 
Univ. Studies 3. Philological Papers, Vol. 2. Pp. 25-31. 
A defence of Marianne Hunt. 

Fischer, Erika. Leigh Hunt und die italienische literatur. Diss. 
Freiburg 1936. C. Trute, Quackenbriick. 112 s. 
Rev. by Francesco Viglione in Beiblatt 48 (1937). 301. 

Keats. Adami, Marie. Fanny Keats. London. Murray. 
Rev. in TLS Oct. 16, p. 753; by Peter Quennell in S&N Oct. 23, pp. 

650-2; Edmund Blunden in Spect. Oct. 15, p. 650. 

Blunden, Edmund. Keats’s publisher: a memoir of John Taylor 
(1781-1864). London, 1936. Cape. Pp. 256. 
Rev. by Lucien Wolff in Etudes Anglaises 1 (1937). 150-1. 


Brown, Charles Armitage. The life of John Keats. Edited with 
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introduction and notes by Dorothy Hyde Bodurtha and W. 

B. Pope. London. Oxford Press. 

Rev. in TLS May 29, p. 409; by Edmund Blunden in Spect. May 28, p. 
1002; Percy Hutchinson in NYT Aug. 15, p. 4; Ben Belitt in N Sept. 25, 
p. 327; Samuel Chew in NYHTB Oct. 10, p. 33. 

Charles Brown’s life of Keats remained unpublished for one hundred 
years after it was written, but it was the basis of R. M. Milne’s Life in 
1848, and it was drawn upon and quoted (directly or indirectly) by Colvin, 
Buxton Forman, Miss Lowell, and all other biographers. Charles Brown was 
closely associated with Keats in the years 1818-20, and his Life is invalu- 
able for this period, in which, however, Keats’s own letters and the records 
of other friends are numerous. The value of his story of this period of 
Keats’s life is impaired by his passion to vindicate the poet against the 
censure of reviewers and the indifference of the public. Scathing invective 
and harrowing pathos find place in his pages, to the detriment of the final 
effect. But the virtues of Brown’s Life should not be overlooked. Brown did 
more than any one else except Charles Cowden Clarke to redeem Keats from 
the character of weakness which Byron, Shelley, Leigh Hunt, and Haydon 
had bestowed upon him, and to bring out in strong relief the manly qualities 
of his personality. Brown is our authority also for the vivid stories of the 
composition of several of Keats’s poems, the Ode to a Nightingale, the Cap 
and Bells, and the two versions of Hyperion. (C.L. F.) 


” 


Colvin, Ian. “Some fragments of Keats. 
Nat. Rev. 109 (1937) . 623-33. 


Finney, Claude Lee. The evolution of Keats’s poetry. Cambridge, 
1936. Harvard Press. London. Milford. 2 vols. 
Rev. in TLS Jan. 2, p. 8; by Percy Hutchinson in NYT June 20, p. 9; 
by Clarence Thorpe in ELH 4 (1937). 12-14; by T. M. Raysor in PQ 16 
(1937) . 222-3; by M. R. Ridley in MLN 52 (1937). 62-5; by Douglas Bush 
in JEGP 36 (1937). 596-99. 


Garrod, H. W. A new fragment of Keats. TLS July 17, p. 528. 

Professor Garrod makes the ingenious suggestion that a fragment of four 
lines of Keats’s verse, which is now in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
was once the end of a portion of the original manuscript of “I stood tip- 
toe” which is in the Harvard College Library. Besides the fragments of 
the original manuscript of this poem, which Clarke cut up and gave to auto- 
graph collectors, I have seen a fragment of the fair copy which Keats gave 
to Benjamin Robert Haydon. In time we may be able to put the fragments 
of these two manuscripts together again. (C.L. F.) 


An unpublished sonnet of Keats. TLS Nov. 27, p. 906. 


Haber, Tom Burns. The unifying influence of love in Keats’s 
poetry. PQ 16 (1937). 192-209. 


Hewlett, Dorothy. Adonais: a life of John Keats. London. Hurst 
& Blackett. 
Rev. by Edmund Blunden in London Mer. 36 (1937). 302; TLS July 8, 
p. 493; in S&N July 10, pp. 86-8; by John Sparrow in Spect. June 11, p. 
1110. 


A footnote to Kipling. 
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Lowes, John Livingston. Keats, Diodorus Siculus, and Rabelais. 
MP 34 (1937). 295-304. 


Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats. 1820-1824. Edited with 
a biographical introduction by Fred Edgcumbe. With a 
preface by Maurice Buxton Forman. New York. Oxford 
Press. 32+ 103. 


Rev. in TLS Jan. 16, p. 41; Edmund Blunden in Spect. Jan. 22, p. 134; 
Douglas Bush in SRL Apr. 24, p. 18; Peter Quennell in S&N Jan. 23, pp. 
128-30; Philip Tomlinson in NYT Mar. 14, pp. 1, 20; Babette Deutsch in 
NYHTB Mar. 14, p. 2; Middleton Murry in Criterion 16 (1937). 547-551; 
B. Ifor Evans in English 1 (1937). 437-9; H. I’A. Fausset in London 
Mer. 35 (1937). 418. 

The letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats, written in the years 1820 
to 1824, but now published for the first time, redeem her character from 
one hundred years of misrepresentation which, beginning in the disparaging 
gossip of the Reynolds family, was developed out of the morbidly jealous 
letters which Keats wrote to her in the midst of his sickness, discourage- 
ment, and despair. Miss Amy Lowell, the first biographer who was permitted 
to study these closely guarded letters, gave a just estimate of Fanny 
Brawne’s character in 1925; but, since she was not permitted by the owner 
of the manuscripts to place them on display for inspection, her vindication 
of Fanny’s character was discounted by the English critics, who attacked 
her with amazing bitterness, and the authenticity of the letters themselves 
was suspected. These letters, which show that Fanny was in every way 
worthy of Keats’s love, will give critics material for a new and more accurate 
interpretation of a significant phase of Keats’s life and poetry. (C. L. F.) 


Neiman, Fraser. Two sonnets of Keats. TLS June 12, p. 447. Cf. 
M. Buxton Forman, TLS June 19, p. 464. 


Page, Frederick. The two Hyperions. TLS Nov. 20, p. 891. 


Keats and the midnight oil. Dublin Rev. 101 (1937). 
87-97. 


Selincourt, Ernest de. Keats and Monkhouse. TLS Oct. 23, p. 783. 


Some letters & miscellanea of Charles Brown. The friend of John 

Keats & Thomas Richards. Ed. Maurice Buxton Forman. 

New York. Oxford Press. Pp. 16 + 146. 

Rev. in TLS Jan. 30, p. 73; by Percy Hutchinson in NYT Mar. 21, p. 5; 
B. Ifor Evans in English 1 (1937). 437-9; Edmund Blunden in Spect. Jan. 
22, pp. 134-5; S. C. Chew in NYHTB Aug. 8, p. 12. 

This book reveals new phases of Brown’s personality and literary talents 
and clears up the hitherto obscure personality of Keats’s friend Thomas 
Richards. It contains also Brown’s shrewd remarks about Byron, Shelley, 
and Leigh Hunt. One is disappointed in the little volume, however, for it 


lacks the invaluable unpublished letters in which Brown discusses Keats. 
(C.L. F.) 


Wagenblass, John Henry. Keats and Lucretius. MLR 32 (1937). 
537-552. 


2 
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Lamb. Blunden, Edmund. A Lamb mystification. TLS June 12, 
p. 447. 


Charles Lamb and his contemporaries. Cambridge Mis- 
cellany. Cambridge. University Press. New York. Mac- 
millan. 

Rev. by Frances Winwar in NYT Sept. 5, p. 5. 


Boyce, Benjamin. Tom Brown and Elia. ELH 4 (1937). 147-150. 


Johnson, Edith C. Lamb and Coleridge. Amer. Scholar 6 (1937). 
153-169. 


Lucas, E. V. An unpublished letter of Charles Lamb. TLS Feb. 
13, p. 106. 


— —. Charles Lamb again. TLS May 8, p. 364. 
Lamb’s doctor (Jacob Vale Asbury). TLS Mar. 20, p. 222. 


Landor. Super, R. H. Forster as Landor’s literary executor. MLN 
52 (1937). 504-6. 


Moore. Brown, Wallace Cable. Thomas Moore and English in- 
terest in the East. SP 34 (1937). 576-588. 


Jones, Howard Mumford. The harp that once—a chronicle of the 
life of Thomas Moore. New York. Holt. 

Rev. by Jacob Zeitlin in SRL Oct. 16, p. 10; Horace Gregory in N Dec. 
18, p. 694; Horace Reynolds in NYT Nov. 7, p. 9; Maurice Joy in NYHTB 
Oct. 17, p. 20; H. H. Clarke in YR 27 (1937). 411-413. 

This is an excellent biography which will probably remain for years the 
standard life of Tom Moore. Professor Jones has explored with care all the 
extant evidence that promised to throw light on his subject. Although his 
researches have not compelled him to alter the poet’s familiar lineaments, 
they have enabled him to paint a much more detailed and sympathetic por- 
trait than the conventional one. They have also permitted him to interpret 
with a new thoroughness Moore’s work and career in the light of the social 
and intellectual forces of the time. Mr. Jones’s enthusiasm for his subject 
is sometimes a danger to his sober critical judgment. It tempts him into 
too constant rhetorical stimulation of the reader’s interest and into detecting 
an artistic excellence in much of Moore’s poetry to which most critics will 
confess themselves blind. (O. J.C.) 


Parker, W. M. Moore in Wiltshire. TLS Oct. 16, p. 759. Cf. 
Ernest A. Sadler and W. Roberts in TLS Oct. 23, p. 783. 


Information about Moore’s occupancy of Sloperton Cottage. 


Strong, L. A. G. The minstrel boy. A portrait of Tom Moore. 
London. Hodder & Stoughton. 
Rev. by Raymond Mortimer in S&N Aug. 21, p. 284; John Sparrow in 
Spect. Aug. 20, p. 320; Maurice Joy in NYHTB Oct. 17, p. 20; Jacob 
Zeitlin in SRL Oct. 30, p. 6; Horace Gregory in N Dec. 18, p. 694; Horace 
Reynolds in NYT Nov. 7, p. 9; in TLS Aug. 28, p. 624. 
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Opie. Menzies-Wilson, J. and Lloyd, Helen. Amelia. The tale 
of a plain Friend. Oxford. University Press. 
Rev. in TLS Nov. 27, p. 907. 
A biography of Amelia Alderson (Mrs. John Opie)—a friend of Godwin, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, and Holcroft, and a member in early days of the 
group of Norwich Radicals. She lived to become a Friend. 


Robinson, H. C. Baker, John Milton. Henry Crabb Robinson of 
Bury, Jena, The Times, and Russell Square. London. Allen 
& Unwin. 
Rev. by E. Blunden in Spect. Mar. 5, p. 420; in TLS Mar. 20, p. 223. 
See E. J. Morley in TLS Mar. 27, p. 240, and Baker’s reply in TLS June 
12, p. 447. 
Robinson, Mary. Steen, Marguerite. The lost one. A biography 
of Mary (Perdita) Robinson. London. Methuen. 
Rev. in TLS May 8, p. 357. 


Scott. Cook, Davidson. The Waverleys in French: Scott’s author- 
ship revealed in 1822. TLS July 17, p. 532. See also TLS 
July 24, p. 548. 


The Correspondence of Sir Walter Scott and Charles Robert Maturin. 
Ed. Fannie E. Ratchford and William M. McCarthy, Jr. 
Austin, Tex. University of Texas Press. Pp. 12 + 128. 

A hitherto unpublished series of seventy-three letters, now in the Stark 
Collection, University of Texas. 
Cuthbertson, Stuart. See SpanisH (below). 


Grierson, H. J. C. The story of Scott’s early love. Blackwood’s 
141 (1937). 168-79. 


Hillhouse, J. T. The Waverley novels and their critics. Minne- 
apolis, 1936. Univ. of Minnesota Press. 
Rev. in TLS Feb. 6, p. 93; by A. D. McKillop in ELH 4 (1937). 16-17; 
W. L. Renwick in MLR 32 (1937). 617-8; J. E. Baker in MP 16 (1937). 
415-6; Paul Landis in JEGP 36 (1937). 289-90. 


Korn, Max. Sir Walter Scott und die Geschichte. A 61 (1937). 
416-41. 
Perhaps the best brief survey of the subject; a careful restatement of 
Scott’s conservative attitude toward tradition. Korn makes interesting use 
of neglected documents, such as the Life of Napoleon and the Preface to 
Auchindrane. (A.D. McK.) 


Landis, Paul. The Waverly novels, or a hundred years after. 
PMLA 52 (1937). 461-73. 


The letters of Sir Walter Scott. Edited by H. J. C. Grierson and 
others. Centenary edition, vols. 9 and 10. 
Rev. by J. A. Falconer in ESt 19 (1937). 125-27. 
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The letters of Sir Walter Scott. Vol. 12. 1831-1832 and appendices 
of early letters. Pp. 12 + 520. 
Rev. in TLS Apr. 24, p. 304; by Donald Carswell in S&N Aug. 7, p. 226. 
The appendices of early letters occupy the greater part of this volume. 
A list of correspondents for the entire collection is added. We are loath to 
call the present volume the last. There will no doubt be further gleanings 
of letters, other addenda and corrections will be made; and surely this 
splendid collection of material, packed with minute detail, must eventually 
have an index! (A.D. McK.) 
Moller, Julius. Die romantische Landschaft bei Walter Scott. 
Diss. Miinster, 1936. Pp. 8 + 97. 


Owen, Walter. Scott in Italian. TLS Sept. 25, p. 700. 


The author calls attention to an Italian edition of Scott’s Legend of 
Montrose, published in 1822 with Scott’s name on the title page. 


Parker, W. M. La donna del Largo. TLS Jan. 16, p. 48. Cf. 
Jan. 23, p. 64. 
Describes an Italian translation of The Lady of the Lake. 

—. Lockhart’s Life of Scott. A plea for revision. TLS Mar. 
20, p. 210. 


. Some of Scott’s Aberdeen correspondents. N&Q 172 (1937). 
128-30. 


Van Patten, N. A newly discovered issue of Scott’s The Vision of 
Don Roderick. Library 18 (1937). 109-183. 


Weir, John L. Thoughts on the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
N&Q 173 (1937). 183-187. 


Shelley, Mary. Jones, Frederick L. Letters of Mary W. Shelley 
in the Bodleian Library. Bodleian Quarterly Record 8 (1937) . 
297-310, 360-371. See Shelley Correspondence in the Bod- 
leian Library, Ed. Hill, 1926, and Bodleian Quar. Record 6 
(1929) . 63-4, for other letters in this series. 


Shelley, P. B. Barnard, Ellsworth. Shelley’s religion. Minne- 

apolis, Minnesota. University Press. Pp. 12 + 320. 

Rev. by R. Bailey in English 1 (1937). 441-2; Ross D. Waller in MLR 
32 (1937). 623-4; in SRL July 17, p. 21; in NYHTB Oct. 10, p. 22. 

With considerable verbal and logical skill and with a really admirable 
knowledge of his subject, Mr. Barnard argues that Shelley believed in a 
personal God and came to entertain a high veneration for the character and 
teaching of Christ; that he was a pessimist rather than an optimist; that 
the whole tenor of his later thought was a reaction from Godwin; that he 
believed in an immortality that consisted in a union with a universal imper- 

sonal spirit of good; and that he was ultimately persuaded that personality 
itself, along with most of what is commonly regarded as “ reality,” is illu- 
sory. Shelley’s ideas of reality, love and the problem of evil are ably and 
convincingly presented. 

Mr. Barnard does a particularly good job of demonstrating Shelley’s con- 
viction that evil is not accidental, but inherent and powerful. But this 
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does not entitle him to ridicule the idea that Shelley was an optimist. An 
examination of the domestic circumstances under which Prometheus Unbound 
was written, and a proper regard for the opinions of Mary Shelley and Leigh 
Hunt (not to mention various passages in Shelley’s poems and letters) 
should have moderated his conclusions. On such a general, easily per- 
ceptible matter as the preponderance of hope or despair in an individual 
life, the considered and published opinions of a wife and a best friend 
should be less liable to fallacy than an ex parte analysis of letters and 
works which at best-constitute only a fragment of man’s life and opinions. 
Nor is it fully persuasive to scorn Mary Shelley on this point as generally 
stupid and later use her testimony as an admirable statement of Shelley’s 
views of immortality. 

Similarly Mr. Barnar-.’s emphasis on Shelley’s belief in a “ personal ” 
God seems excessive. The passage from Shelley’s essay on Christianity on 
which he leans most heavily (see p. 70) begins “The perfection of the 
human and divine character is thus asserted to be the same.” He does not 
consider whether what follows is stated as Shelley’s assertion or that of 
others, but he does note that Shelley wrote “itself” in referring to this 
personal God, and states in a note that “the mere form counts for little in 
such a context.” In the next note he declines to “ quarrel about mere words, 
like ‘ pantheism’ and ‘ personal.’” This is a sensible conclusion that should 
have been reached before the argument was started. But it is not really 
adhered to, and the reader is still faced with the difficulty of reconciling a 
belief in a personal God with an impersonal Spirit of Good who seems 
otherwise to be identical, and with a belief that personality itself is an 
illusion. (N.I. W.) 


Firkins, Oscar W. Power and elusiveness in Shelley. Minneapolis, 


Minn. University Press. Pp. 4-+ 188. 

Rev. by Ross D. Waller in MLR 32 (1937). 622-5; in NYHTB Oct. 10, 
p. 22. 

It is Professor Firkins’s thesis that Shelley’s thought and art were largely 
dominated by ideas of power and elusiveness; the quoted matter, without 
argument, is submitted as proof. Any argument against the conclusions 
must predicate either a lack of inclusiveness in the material or a deficiency 
in Professor Firkins’s organization of ideas associated with power and elusive- 
ness—the twenty-two heads, such as Space, Time, Sleep, Dreams, Wind, 
Cloud, Effluence, etc., under which the quotations are grouped. With the 
latter the present commentator can find no fault, but he does doubt that 
“Pantheism ” and “ Metaphysics” are ideas which can be suggested ade- 
quately without an analysis of Shelley’s prose. The quotations are chosen 
and occasionally commented on with excellent taste and penetration, and 
the main thesis is abundantly, though not exhaustively, supported. The 
two short sections on Shelley’s presentation of “ Mind in Terms of Matter ” 
and “ Matter in Terms of Mind” go further than anything we have seen 
toward making clear the real originality of style on which Shelley prided 
himself in Prometheus Unbound. (N.I. W.) 


Gates, Eunice Joiner. Shelley and Caldéron. PQ 16 (1937). 49-58. 
Grabo, Carl. The magic plant. The growth of Shelley’s thought. 


Chapel Hill, 1936. Univ. of North Car. Press. 12 + 450. 
Rev. by Ross D.. Waller in MLR 32 (1937). 622-5; by N. I. White in 
South Atlantic Quar. 36 (1937). 236-7, 
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Professor Grabo here undertakes for the first time what should have been Marj 
done long ago as a basis for any true understanding of Shelley—he analyzes _ 
Shelley’s letters and essays carefully, along with the poems, in order to 
determine the nature and development of his ideas. The prevailing idea Norn 
of Shelley is largely a heritage from critics who neglected the letters and 
essays—who, in fact, had access to far fewer letters than are now available. 
To this new emphasis Professor Grabo adds the results of his three former 
books, which through a study of Shelley’s reading (and perhaps a little too 
much of his possible reading) throw new light on the effect of scientific or 
philosophic interests upon Shelley’s art and thought. Critics who found 
these ideas too sweepingly or indiscriminately presented upon their first 
appearance will here find them in something like proper perspective, though 
the present reviewer would still suggest that to the mature Shelley the 
scientific suggestions that are indisputably such may have been more a kind Robb 
of symbol of the unity of knowledge or an additional harmony, in a style 
which Professor Grabo himself shows to be singularly subtle and compre- 
hensive, than fundamental ideas. It is far easier to accept Shelley’s use of 
electric phenomena in this light than to accept it literally as the symbol 
of the spirit of life. A careful study of Shelley’s letters and of the unpub- 
lished Journals of Mary and Claire (which were unavailable to Professor Thon 
Grabo) reveals no particular Shelleyan interest in science after 1815. Von | 

Though Professor Grabo’s determined, even progress through letter after 
letter and summary after summary may seem at times unnecessarily monoto- 
nous, the result completely abolishes the pink-tea Shelley created and handed 


Peyre 


down by the Victorians. Shelley stands forth convincingly as a noble char- Sout 
acter who came to a full realization of the ugly actualities of life and held 
eminently sane and moderate views of material human progress along with Fletc 


a mystical view of spiritual progress toward eventual unity with an all- 
pervading spirit of good eternally renewing its combat with a spirit of evil 
that is anything but “ accidental.” 

In an achievement so genuinely significant as this it is of trivial conse- 
quence that Professor Grabo is compelled to accept without criticism the 
traditional view of Shelley’s external life as a necessary frame-work for an Huds 
intellectual biography. Had he been doing another kind of book he might 
have rendered more exact justice to the character of Timothy Shelley, 
Elizabeth Hitchener, T, J. Hogg and Mary Shelley ; and even in the present 
book it might have been well to examine more closely the matter of Shelley’s Woll 
alleged hallucinations. Likewise, the assumption that Shelley’s despair was ou 
augmented by a feeling that his work was totally unappreciated is probably 
true, but a fuller knowledge of the considerable body of favorable con- 
temporary criticism that actually existed will raise the question as to 
whether the despair was justified. (N.I. W.) 


Hoffman, Harold Leroy. An Odyssey of the soul: Shelley’s Alastor. 
New York, 1933. Columbia Univ. Press. Preec 
Rev. by P. L. Carver in RES 13 (1937) . 243-5. 


Jones, Frederick L. A Shelley letter. TLS July 17, p. 528. 

Kapstein, Israel James. Shelley and Cabanis. PMLA 52 (1937). 
238-243. Wor 

Koller, Katherine. A source for portions of the Witch of Atlas. 
MLN 52 (1937). 157-161. 
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Marjarum, E. Wayne. The symbolism of Shelley’s To a Skylark. 
PMLA 52 (1937). 911-13. 


Norman, Sylva. A forged Shelley letter. TLS Mar. 20, p. 222. 
See also Seymour de Ricci, TLS Mar. 27, p. 240; Sylva Norman, Apr. 8, 
p. 256; Ricci, Apr. 10, p. 275; Graham Pollard, Apr. 17, p. 292; Ricci, Apr. 
24, p. 308; T. Besterman, Apr. 24, p. 308; Pollard, May 8, p. 364; Marcel 
Kessel, May 29, p. 412; and Sylva Norman, June 5, p. 428. 
Peyre, Henri. Shelley et la France. Lyrisme anglais et lyrisme 
francais au XIXe¢ siécle. Paris, 1935. Droz. Pp. 509. 
Rev. by A. Koszul in &tudes Anglaises 1 (1937). 146-50; by Benj. P. 
Kurtz in MLN 52 (1937). 146-7. 
Robbia, Di E. Viviani della. Vita di una donna. Florence, 1936. 
Sansoni. 
Rev. in TLS Jan. 23, p. 56. 
On Shelley and “ Emilia” (Teresa) Viviani. Contains some new informa- 
tion regarding the lady who inspired the writing of Epipsychidion. 
Thompson, D. W. Ozymandias. PQ 16 (1937). 59-64. 


Von Freydorf, Roswith. Die bildhafte sprache in Shelley’s Lyrik. 
Freiburg, 1935. Pp. 10 + 132. 
Rev. by Herbert Huscher in Beiblatt 48 (1937). 229-232. 

Southey. Fitzgerald, Maurice H. Southey’s History of Portugal. 
TLS Oct. 30, p. 803. 


Fletcher, Ifan Kyrle. Robert Southey and Miss Seton. TLS Nov. 
20, p. 896. 

Southey’s letters to Miss Seton, 1801 to 1810, in which he refers to his 
“ great work,” the unpublished history of Portugal. Cf. Rosamund B. 
Gotch in TLS Nov. 27, p. 911; and Mr. Fletcher again, Dec. 4, p. 928. 

Hudson, Charles M. Jr. The Spanish Roderick legend. TLS June 
19, p. 464. 

Announcement of work in progress on the use of the legend in Southey, 
Landor, and Scott. 

Wollstonecraft. Four new letters of Mary Wollstonecraft and 
Helen Maria Williams. Ed. B. P. Kurtz and Carrie C. 
Autrey. Berkeley. Univ. of Cal. Press. Pp. 82. 

Rev. by M. R. Adams in AL 9 (1937). 386-88; Charlotte Dean in NYT 
Aug. 8, p. 8; TLS Sept. 11, p. 658; Clara G. Stillman in NYHTB Sept. 12, 
p. 20. 

Preedy, George. This shining woman. New York. D. Appleton- 
Century. 

Rev. by Charlotte Dean in NYT July 11, p. 6; Alex. Cowie in SRL July 
10, p. 12; Clara G. Stillman in NYHTB Sept. 12, p. 20. 
A biography of Mary Wollstonecraft. 

Wordsworth, D. Ashton, Helen, and Davies, Katharine. I had a 
sister. A study of Mary Lamb, Dorothy Wordsworth, Caro- 
line Herschel, Cassandra Austen. London. Lovat Dickson. 
Rev. in TLS Nov. 13, p. 867. 
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Wordsworth, William. Bartlett, Phyllis. Annette and Albertine. 
SeR 45 (1937) . 12-123. 


A comparison of Wordsworth and Proust in the literary usage of their 
personal experience in love. 


Blyton, W. J. Wordsworth’s view of Europe in 1837. National 
Rev. 109 (1937) . 640-647. 


Brooks, Benjamin Gilbert. Wordsworth and the Horatian Spirit. 
MLR 32 (1937). 588-93. 


Carritt, E. F. See 3. Essays and Studies (above). 
Casson, Edmund. Wordsworth and Theocritus. TLS Sept. 11, 


p. 656. 

Christensen, Francis. “And yet I knew a maid.” TLS Sept. 25, 
p. 695. 

Dunn, Esther C. Gordon Wordsworth. American Scholar 6 (1937). 
330-333. 


A tribute evoked by the passing of the poet’s last surviving grandson 
(died July 8, 1935). 

Grierson, Sir Herbert J. C. Milton and Wordsworth. Poets and 
prophets, a study of their reactions to political events. New 
York. Macmillan. Cambridge. University Press. 

Rev. in TLS Mar. 6, p. 167; by Babette Deutsch in NYHTB May 9, p. 
20; Percy Hutchinson in NYT June 30, p. 6; E. Sackville-West in S&N 
June 5, p. 936; Mark Van Doren in N July 3, p. 22; J. Kooistra in ESt 19 
(1937). 122-4; Edwin Muir in London Mer. 36 (1937). 83-4; Nowell C. 
Smith in English 1 (1937). 433-35; Mario Praz in Criterion 17 (1937). 
154-7. 

Milton and Wordsworth are presented in these lectures by one of the 
wisest of living scholars and critics not as metaphysical but as prophetic 
poets. That is, they do not at their best set forth the reasoning by which 
they have sought after truth but announce the truth which in the depth of 
thinking and feeling they have embraced. Each was concerned in a great 
political revolution. Each went through the exaltation which revolutions 
in their early stages bring to such minds. Each had to suffer the disap- 
pointment of his initial hopes, to find strength to endure disillusion and 
recover or maintain faith. In their dealing with this final stage of their 
experience, they differed profoundly. Milton, to whom Professor Grierson 
devotes the major and more illuminating part of his book, grew more radical 
in face of defeat, more resolute, more certain that he had not been mistaken, 
“a Bolshevist in virtue of his intolerant temperament and his confident 
intellectualism.” Wordsworth, though probably at first more deeply com- 
mitted to revolutionary personal conduct than The Prelude lets us know, 
was no “ruthless intellectual ” like Milton. He abandoned his faith in revo- 
lution and grew conservative in his politics. But into the void thus created 
he put another faith to which he was converted by his experience of defeat. 
He found hope again not in political ideas or political action but in personal 
experience, in the cultivation of his sensuous enjoyment of nature and of 
his affection for mankind, for neighbors, friends, kindred and countrymen. 


(W. H.) 
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Hamilton, Mary Padgett. Wordsworth’s relation to Coleridge’s 
Osorio. SP 34 (1937). 429-437. 


Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, 1806-1820. Ed. 
Ernest de Selincourt. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 2 Vols. 
Rev. in TLS Mar. 13, p. 184; by E. Sackville-West in Spect. Apr. 16, p. 
719; Mark Van Doren in N Apr. 24, p. 481; David Garnett in S&N Apr. 3, 
p. 556; Percy Hutchinson in NYT May 23, p. 2; G. M. H. in SRL July 
8, p. 20; Peter Burra in Criterion 16 (1937). 741-4; Edmund Blunden in 
London Mer. 35 (1937). 631-2; Catherine M. Maclean in MLR 32 (1937). 
104-7; William Clyde De Vane in YR 27 (1937). 188-190; Babette Deutsch 
in NYHTB June 27, p. 9. 
Logan, James V. Wordsworth in France. TLS Nov. 20, p. 891. 


The question of Wordsworth’s return to France in 1793. 


Mason, J. E. William Wordsworth. London. Wheaton. 


Martin, A. D. The religion of Wordsworth. London. Allen & 
Unwin. 
Rev. in TLS Jan. 30, p. 72. 
A sane and freshly written book expounding Wordsworth’s religion of 
gratitude. The author aims frankly at edification. 
Monk, S. H. Wordsworth’s “ Unimaginable touch of time.” MLN 
52 (1937) . 503-504. 


Selincourt, Ernest de. The early Wordsworth. English Association 
Pamphlet. 1936. 

Rev. in TLS Jan. 9, p. 24; by Emile Legouis in Etudes Anglaises 1 (1937). 
146; by Edward Sackville-West in Spect. Apr. 16, p. 720. 

England and Emile Legouis. The Observer (London). 

Oct. 24, p. 5. 

A notable appreciation of the late Professor Legouis’ contributions to 

Wordsworth scholarship. (W.G.) 

Shearer, Edna A., and Lindsay, Julian I. Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge marginalia in a copy of Richard Payne Knight’s Ana- 
lytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste. Huntington 
Library Quarterly 1 (1937). 63-99. 

Professor Shearer prints, with explanatory comments, an interesting group 
of marginalia originally attributed to Coleridge, and announces that the 
handwriting of practically all the notes is now identified as Wordsworth’s. 
Professor Lindsay appends a very plausible hypothesis that Wordsworth may 
have written the marginalia “either at Coleridge’s suggestion or possibly 
from his dictation” when he went to London in 1808 to give Coleridge 
moral support for the course of lectures sadly interrupted by illness. The 
volume is the third edition (1806) of the Inquiry, now in the Huntington 
Library. (A.D.S.) 

Stallknecht, Newton P. Nature and imagination in Wordsworth’s 
Meditation upon Mt. Snowdon. PMLA 52 (1937) . 835-47. 


——. Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty and the Schéne Seele. PMLA 
52 (1937). 230-37. 
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Watson, H. F. Historic detail in The Borderers. MLN 52 (1937). 
577-79. 

Weaver, Bennett. Wordsworth’s Prelude: the poetic function of 
memory. Sp 34 (1937). 552-563. 

Wilcox, S. C. The source of Wordsworth’s The Force of Prayer. 
MLN 52 (1937). 165-7. 

Wright, Herbert G. Two letters from Wordsworth to Robert Jones. 
RES 13 (1937) . 39-45. 


FRENCH 
(By André Lévéque) 
1. GENERAL 


Ambriére, Francis. Marie Dorval ou la femme romantique. RF 
17. 1 (1937) . 71-85, 250-260. 
With hitherto unpublished letters of Marie Dorval to Jules Sandeau. 
Augustin-Thierry. Mademoiselle George: Dans la bataille roman- 
tique. RDM 8. 35 (1936). 172-199. 


Baldensperger, Fernand. “ Romantique,” ses analogies et ses équiva- 
lents. Tableau synoptique de 1650 4 1810. Harvard Studies 
and Notes in Philology and Literature 15 (1937). 13-105. 


Barriére, P. Note sur le romantisme en Périgord (1825-1839). 
RHL 44 (1937). 100-119. 


Bédarida, Henri. Relations et échanges intellectuels entre la France 

et l’Italie de 1830 & 1848. REI 1 (1936) . 303-338. 

An important article indicating the principal questions raised by a study 
of the intellectual franko-italian relations from 1830 to 1848, the work which 
has been done on this subject, and what remains to be done. 

Béguin, A. L’ame romantique et le réve. 2 vols. Paris. Corti. 

Pp. 336, 480. 


An essay on German romanticism and French poetry. Makes a study of 
the philosophers of nature, and shows how each of the main German romanti- 
cists makes revery the source of poetry. 


Blanchard, Marcel. Saint-Simon et le Saint-Simonisme. RCC 37. 
2 (1936) . 481-490, 577-586. 

Farinelli, Arturo. Le romantisme et Espagne. RLC 16 (1936). 
670-690. 

Giraud, Victor. Catholicisme et romantisme. RDM 8. 39 (1937). 
580-613; 8. 40 (1937), 144-173. 

Guignard, René. Le groupe romantique de Heidelberg. RCC 38. 
1 (1937). 45-48, 176-188, 442-456, 547-559; 38. 2 (1937). 
66-68. 
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Hazard, Paul. Un romantique de 1730: l’abbé Prévost. RLC 16 
(1936) . 617-634. 


Hunt, H. J. Le socialisme et le romantisme en France: Etude de 
la presse socialiste de 1830 a 1848. London, 1935. Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 10 + 339. 

Rev. by M. E. I. Robertson in MLR 32 (1937). 113-114. 
An analysis of the Socialist press in its relationship with the writers of the 
time. 


Jean-Aubry, C. Centenaire de la Malibran. RP 43. 5 (1936). 
453-461. 

Jourda, Pierre. L’exotisme dans la littérature francaise depuis le - 
romantisme. RCC 38. 1 (1937). 72-91, 279-288, 318-336, 
469-480, 560-576, 649-667; 38. 2 (1937). 131-143, 226-276. 
Contents: 4—L’Allemagne. 5, 6—L’Italie. 7, 8—L’Espagne. 9—La 

Gréce et l’Islam des romantiques. 10—La Russie. 

Makes a study of the themes furnished the French writers of the Romantic 
period by the knowledge which they possessed of foreign countries. Is a 
continuation of the chapters: published in RCC (1936) on England and the 
Northern Countries. 

Marsan, Jules. Autour du romantisme. Paris. L’Archer. Pp. 
21 + 317. 

Sacher, H. Die Melodramatik u. das romanische Drama in Frank- 
reich. Diss. Breslau. Pp. 83. 

Schazmann, P. E. L’époque romantique contre la peine de mort. 
RF 16. 6 (1936) . 226-244. 

With hitherto unpublished letters of Louis-Philippe, Lamartine, Silvio 
Pellico, etc. 

Ségur, Frédéric. Le premier poéte romantique “ Philhelléne.” RHL 
43 (1936) . 535-550. 

On Alexandre Guiraud whose ode “ Aux Grecs’ 

Smith, Prescott. Washington Irving on French romanticism. RLC 
17 (1937) . 715-732. 


> 


was published in 1824. 


2. Srupies or AUTHORS 


Balzac. Alain. Avec Balzac. Paris. Gallimard. Pp. 201. 
A study of Balzac’s characters and ideas. 
Balzac, H. de. Lettres 4 l’Etrangére (année 1847). RP 43.4 (1936). 
742-776; 43. 5 (1936). 66-95, 337-358. 
Letters hitherto unpublished. Continue the 3 vols. of Lettres 4 l’Etrangére 
(1832-1846) published by Calmann-Levy from 1899 to 1933, and the letters 
published in RP from Aug. 15 to Oct. 15, 1933. 


Bouteron, Marcel. Balzac au Marais. RDM 8. 34 (1936) . 289-307. 
Fess, G. M. New Source for Balzac’s “ Contes drélatiques.” MLN 
52 (1937). 419. 
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Moser, Francoise. Balzac et la vie galante de son temps. MF 278 
(1937) . 59-83. 

Prioult, A. Balzac avant la Comédie humaine (1818-1829). Paris, 
1936. Courville. Pp. 20 + 480. 


In this well-documented work, the author studies the youthful years of 
Balzac and his first literary attempts, particularly his popular novels. He 
traces the various influences exercised on Balzac, the influence of the 
philosophers and of the English authors, Byron, Scott, Sterne, etc., and he 
explains how there develops little by little in the mind of Balzac the back- 
ground and the characters of the “ Comédie humaine.” 


Saint-Germés, M. Balzac, historien du droit. Paris, 1936. Nizet 
et Bastard. Pp. 219. 
Wenger, B. The province and the Provinces in the works of H. 
de Balzac. Diss. Princeton. Pp. 8 + 125. 
Chateaubriand. André-Vincent, Ph. Les idées politiques de 
Chateaubriand. Paris, 1936. Sirey. Pp. 233. 
Chateaubriand. Deux livres des “Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe.” 
Paris, 1936. Delagrave. Pp. 12 + 333. 
A critical edition by M. Levaillant, which includes passages omitted in the 
final version of the “ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe.” 
Demeure, Jean. Chateaubriand et la marquise de Custine. RHL 
44 (1937) . 208-234. 
Levaillant, Maurice. Chateaubriand, Madame Récamier et les 
“Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe.” Paris, 1936. Delagrave. Pp. 
11 + 498. 
Rev. by D. Mornet in RHL 43 (1936). 182-133; by E. Magne in MF 
274 (1987). 120-127; by M-L. Pailleron in RDM 8. 36 (1936). 413-425. 
With the aid of many unpubilshed documents, the author has traced the 


history of the realtions between Chateaubriand and Mme Récamier and that 
of the writing of the “ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe.” 


Michels, Magda. Der Stil Chateaubriands. Bochum-Langendreer, 
1937. Péppinghaus. Pp. 3 + 114. 

Outrey, Amédée. Une lettre de Kodrika 4 Fauvel sur I’ “ Itinéraire 
de Paris a Jérusalem.” RLC 17 (1937). 375-381. 

Petit, Ph. Chateaubriand et Delandine de Saint-Esprit. MF 275 
(1937) . 505-517. 

Tielrooy, Johannes. Chateaubriand. Haarlem. Willink en Zoon. 
Rev. by S. Braak in RHL 44 (1937). 285-286. 

Hugo. Baudoin, Gebriel. L’influence de la “Divine épopée” 
d’Alexandre Soumet sur la “ Fin de Satan ” de Victor Hugo. 
RHL 43 (1936) . 386-396. 

Bauer, Henri Francois. Les “ Ballades” de Victor Hugo. Paris, 


1936. Champion. 
Studies French and foreign influences on the “ Odes et Ballades,” 
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Benoit-Guyod. Victor Hugo, pair de France. RDM 8. 39 (1937). 
773-811. 


Daubray, C. Sur le “ William Shakespeare” de Victor Hugo. RF 
17. 2 (1937) . 268-300. 
With an hitherto unpublished text of V. Hugo on “les traducteurs.” 
Jacoubet, H. A propos de trois vers de “ Booz endormi.” RHL 44 
(1937) . 120-122. 


Pompeati, A. Vita di Victor Hugo. Milano. Corticelli. Pp. 289. 


Lamartine. Barbonneix, L. Lamartine, “auteur rosse.” RHL 44 
(1937) . 16-44, 161-188. 
Sarcastic remarks of Lamartine on poets, prose-writers, philosophers, 
statesmen, etc. 


Bordeaux, H. Le centenaire de “Jocelyn.” RDM 8. 35 (1936). 
358-378. 


Carcassonne, E. Sur les corrections de Lamartine 4 propos de 
“Jéhovah.” RCC 38. 1 (1937). 109-122. 


Charlier, Gustave. Aspects de Lamartine. Paris. Ed. Albert. 

Pp. 200. 

In this interesting study, M. Charlier considers several questions which 
reveal “ aspects of Lamartine” which are not always flattering: the genesis 
of “Graziella” and the analogies between Lamartine’s story and the 
“Charles Barimore” of the Comte de Forbin; the influence of Pope on 
Lamartine; and finally, under the title “Une Campagne publicitaire en 
Amérique,” the vain efforts made by the poet to find in the U. S. subscribers 
to his “ Cours familier de Littérature.” 

Guillemin, Henri. Chronologie des “ Harmonies poétiques et reli- 

gieuses.” RHL 44 (1937) . 86-99. 


——. Le “Jocelyn” de Lamartine, étude historique et critique. 
Paris, 1936. Boivin. Pp. 861. 
A remarkable work in which an important part is assigned to the study 
of foreign influences. 


Lamartine et sa mére. RF 17. 2 (1937). 622-645; 17. 3 
(1937) . 62-79. 
With hitherto unpublished letters and diary of Mme de Lamartine. 
Lacretelle, Pierre de. Lamartine et Léon de Pierreclau. RP 43. 6 

(1936) . 156-178. 

Lamartine. Les “ Visions.” Paris, 1936. Les Belles-Lettres. Pp. 
255. 
Rev. by E. Magne in MF 277 (1937). 341-343. 


A critical edition by H. Guillemin of a metaphysical poem left unfinished 
by Lamartine. 


Lettres inédites (1848-1851). RP 43. 4 (1936). 271-297. 
Letters written by Lamartine, the greater part of which deal with political 
events. 
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Mattlé, Robert. Lamartine voyageur. Paris, 1936. De Boccard. 
Rev. by E. Magne in MF 277 (1937). 347-348. 

Nanteuil, Baron de. Essai d’une méthode pour établir le texte 
définitif des poésies de Lamartine. RHL 43 (1936). 364- 
385, 513-534. 

Nanteuil, Baron de. Un ami italien de Lamartine. MF 228 (1937). 
497-511. 

Mérimée. Jusserand, Pierre. Mérimée bibliophile: vingt-cing 
lettres inédites. MF 277 (1937). 55-89. 

Michelet. Kaegli, W. Michelet und Deutschland. Basel, 1936. 


Musset. Bock, Margarete. Symbolistisches in den Dramen von 
A. de Musset. Diss. Munich, 1936. Pp. 8 + 121. 

Nerval. Béguin, Albert. Gérard de Nerval. Paris, 1936. Stock. 
Pp. 144. 
An essay on Gérard de Nerval, the mystical romanticist, followed by 

another entitled “ Poésie et mystique.” 

Senancour. Haedicke, W. Sénancour u. seine geistesgeschichtl. 
Stellung in d. franz. Lit. Diss. Greifswald. Pp. 69. 

Sainte-Beuve. Bonnerot, Jean. Bibliographie de l’ceuvre de Sainte- 
Beuve. Paris. Giraud-Badin. Pp. 530. 

Deffoux, Léon. A céoté du “ Livre d’Amour.” Les lettres de Mme 
Hugo a Sainte-Beuve. MF 276 (1937). 265-274. 

Moreau, Pierre. Sainte-Beuve latiniste. RHL 44 (1937). 45-64. 

Thomas, Jean. Sainte-Beuve et l’Ecole Normale (1834-1867). 
Paris. Les Belles-Lettres. Pp. 203. 
Rev. by D. Mornet in RHL 44 (1937). 145. 

Saint-Victor. Beuchat, Ch. Paul de Saint-Victor. Paris. Perrin. 

Sand. Moret, M. Le Sentiment religieux chez G. Sand. Diss. 
Paris. Vigné. Pp. 290. 

Staél, de. Staél, Mme de. Lettres au roi Joseph (1800-1801). 
RDM 8. 36 (1936). 769-785; 8. 37 (1936). 54-72. 

Stendhal. Ambriére, Francis. La “ Loge” de Stendhal. MF 270 
(1936) . 295-306. 

Boyer, L. La famille maternelle de Stendhal: les Gagnon. RHL 
44 (1937). 189-207. 

Carlo-Cordié. Sull’arte della “ Chartreuse de Parme.” Firenze, 
1936. La Nuova Italia Editrice. Pp. 161. 
Rev. by A. Caraccio in REI 2 (1937). 147-149. 

Esquarra, Ramon. Stendhal en Espafia (1835-1935). RLC 16 
(1936). 552-572. 


Contains a list of the Spanish translations of Stendhal. 
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Jourda, Pierre. Stendhal et Canova. REI 2 (1937). 1-16. 


Natoli, G. Stendhal. Saggio biografico critico. Bari, 1936. Laterza 
et figli (Biblioteca di cultura moderna). Pp. 263. 
Rev. by P. Jourda in REI 2 (1937). 145-147. 

Wicke, Berta. Stilprobleme bei Stendhal. Diss. Zurich. Pp. 67. 


Sue. Bellessort, André. Le romancier populaire Eugéne Sue. RP 
44. 6 (1937) . 39-64. 


Vigny. Fourcassié, Jean. Les sources des vers pyrénéens du 
“ Trappiste ” de Vigny. RHL 44 (1937). 267-269. 


Henning, Geo. N. Vigny’s “ Elévations.” MLN 52 (1937) . 269-270. 


Junkersdorff, A. Aufbau u. Stil der Erzihlungen Vignys. Diss. 
Minster, 1936. Pp. 5+ 93. 


Lebbin, E. A. de Vignys Beziehungen zu England und zur englischen 
Literatur. Diss. Halle, 1936. Pp. 115. 


Moreau, Pierre. “ Les Destinées” d’Alfred de Vigny. Paris, 1936. 

Malfére. Pp. 187. 

In this excellent, comprehensive work, M. Moreau analyses the moral 
evolution of Vigny; the philosophy of “Les Destinées”; its art and its 
symbolism (he gives us a curious chart showing the passage from idea to 
image in Vigny, and the reverse process from image to idea) and finally the 
influence of “ Les Destinées ” after the death of its author. 


GERMAN 


(Compiled by Ernst Jockers 
with critical comment by E. Jockers and E. H. Zeydel) 


1. GENERAL 


Benz, Richard. Die deutsche Romantik. Geschichte einer geistigen 

Bewegung. Leipzig. Reclam, jun. Pp. 487. 

The first really comprehensive presentation of German romanticism as a 
universal aspect of life, embracing music, and the other arts as well as 
poetry, philosophy, and religion. Wackenroder is praised as the inspiring 
force of all romanticism, a kind of personified romantic harmony. Fr. 
Schlegel, who more than ever is the center of controversy is, however, pressed 
into the background, while Philip Otto Runge is hailed as the fulfiller of 
the romantic dream of a universal art-work. (E. J.) 

Romantik und Mystik. Genius im Wort. Von deutschem 
Dichten und Denken. Jena, 1936. Diederichs. 
Berndt, Albrecht. Die Bedeutung der Frau in der Dichtung deut- 

scher Romantiker. Wurzburg. Triltsch. Pp. 3 + 106. 


Woman in earlier romanticism is a superior being mediating between earth 
and heaven. In later romanticism she loses this distinction. In both she is 
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seen as the incarnation of laws which lead out of romantic isolation. This 
study corroborates Kluckhohn’s findings (Die Auffassung der Liebe, i. d. 
Lit. d. 18. Jahrh. u. d. Romantik, 1923) and is a corrective for Giese’s 
psycho-analytical exaggeration (Der rom. Charakter, 1919). 

Bode, E. Boten des Geistes. Schwabische Geistesgeschichte und 
christliche Zukunft. 2. Aufl. Stuttgart. Urachhaus. Pp. 
Q77. 

Contains interesting treatments of Hélderlin, Mérike, Uhland, Kerner as 
interpreters of Swabian character. 

Eberhard, Philipp. Die politischen Anschauungen der christlich- 
deutschen Tischgesellschaft. Untersuchungen zum National- 
gefiihl Achim von Arnims, Baron de la Motte-Fouqués, 
Heinrich von Kleists und Adam Miillers. Erlanger Arbeiten 
zur dtsch. Literatur. 7. Erlangen. Palm & Enke. Pp. 
8+ 95. 

The Christian-German round-table (von Marwitz, Arnim, Fouqué, A. 
Miiller, Kleist) can boast of two important achievements: first, it linked 
the romanticists with Prussian aristocracy; second, it strengthened the 
national feeling against Napoleon and helped to destroy the rationalistic 
conception of state. (E. J.) 

Franz, Alfred. Der paidagogische Gehalt der deutschen Romantik. 
Zur erziehungswissenschaftlichen Wiirdigung des romanti- 
schen Romans. Erziehungsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, 
6. Leipzig. F. Meiner. Pp. 4-+ 132. 


Fricke, Gerhard. Die Entdeckung des Volkes in der deutschen 
Geistesgeschichte vom Sturm und Drang bis zur Romantik. 
Hamburg. Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt. Pp. 17. 


Kind, Hansgeorg. Das Kind in der Ideologie und der Dichtung 
der deutschen Romantik. Dresden, 1936. M. Dittert & Co. 
Pp. 111. 


Petersen, Carl. Deutscher und Nordischer Geist. Ihre Wechsel- 
wirkungen bis zum Ende der Romantik. Breslau. Hirt. 

Pp. 170. 

H. Steffens introduced German romanticism to the Scandinavian countries 
with his Copenhagen lectures of 1803. The literary awakening of the North 
is due to this event, but also the misinterpretation of Goethe by Oehlen- 
schlager. A promising prelude to a greatly needed comprehensive history 
of the German-Scandinavian literary relationship and a serious attempt to 
depict the national characteristics of the different forms of Germanic 
romanticism. (E. J.) 


Stansfield, A. “ Deutsche Klassik und Romantik.” MLR 32 (1937). 
445-448, 


Walzel, Oskar. Poesie und Nichtpoesie. Frankfort a. M. Schulte- 
Bulmke. Pp. 235. 
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2. Srupies or AUTHORS 


Arndt. Ernst Moritz Arndts Briefe an seinen Schwiegervater. 
Hrsg. von E. Giilzow. Grimmen. Waberg. Pp. 31. 


Karutz, R. E. M. Arndts Geisteshaltung. Die Christengemein- 
schaft 14 (1937). 4-9. 


Knust, H. E. M. Arndts deutsche Frémmigkeit. Deutsch-evan- 
gelische Erziehung 48. 2 (1937). 68-76. 


Koch, G. E. M. Arndt. Eckart. 3. Marz, 1937. Pp. 115-126. 


Kulp, Johannes. Arndt als christlich-vélkischer Dichter. Welt des 
Gesangbuchs. Heft 14. Leipzig und Hamburg. Schloess- 
mann (Gustav Fick). Pp. 56. 


Polag, Hans. E. M. Arndts Weg zum Deutschen. Leipzig, 1936. 
Pp. 155. 

A clear and convincing description of Arndt’s development to national 
consciousness, confirming Miisebeck’s “Junger Arndt” (1914) and P. H. 
Ruth’s “ Arndt und die Geschichte ” (1930). 

Von Arnim, A. Liedke, Herbert R. Literary criticism and ro- 
mantic theory in the work of Achim von Arnim. New York. 
Col. Univ. Press. 

The Columbia University doctoral thesis of Herbert R. Liedke, which 
appears as No. 6 in the highly promising New Series of Germanic Studies 
under the editorship of Professor Fife, examines Achim von Arnim as a 
literary critic. Although Liedke had the advantage of using unpublished 
material in the Goethe-Museum in Frankfurt and in the Goethe-Schiller- 
Archiv in Weimar and has consulted surviving members of the von Arnim 
family, as well as the noted Arnim scholar Dr. Otto Mallon, he is unable 
to present a considerable amount of strikingly new material. He confirms 
the generally accepted view that Arnim was an idealistic, subjective critic, 
and that his contributions are of more value in inspiring others and in 
reflecting his own personality than in contributing to the theory of literary 
genres and the methodology of criticism. Herder, Goethe, Tieck and the 
Schlegels were his chief masters. His reviews in the Heidelbergische Jahr- 
biicher represent his best critical work. In background and national ideal- 
ism he is compared with Kleist. That Arnim, like most of his romantic 
confréres, turned more realistic after 1815 goes without saying. Liedke’s 
book, though inaccurate in certain details, is praiseworthy for its methodical 
and clear presentation, but can claim only confirmatory significance. 
(E. H. Z.) 

Von Arnim, Bettina. Gassen, Kurt. Bettina von Arnim und 
Rudolph Baier. Unverdffentlichte Briefe und Tagebuch- 
aufzeichnungen. Aus den Schatzen der Universitats-Biblio- 
thek zu Greifswald, 11. Greifswald. Universitatsverlag. 
Pp. 98. 

Rudolph Baier, a Pomeranian student, wrote these most interesting letters 
and daily observations from intimate knowledge of Bettina, while he was 
revising for her the “ Wunderhorn ” in Berlin during the years 1844 and 45. 


3 
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Goertz, H. Bettina in Miinchen und Landshut. Goethe-Kalender. 
Pp. 135-157. 


Brentano. Bettina an Clemens Brentano. Corona 7 (1937) . 36-59. 

Six unpublished letters. 

Beutler, Ernst. Briefe aus dem Brentanokreis. Jahrbuch des Freien 

Deutschen Hochstifts Frankfurt am Main. 1934/35. Herausg. 

Ernst Beutler. Halle. Niemeyer. Pp. 367-455. 

Mr. Beutler deserves gratitude for having restored with this publication 
some of the most beautiful human documents in the German language after 
their unfortunate distortion by Reinhold Steig (Achim v. Arnim und 
Clemens Brentano, 1894). The letters (9 from Clemens, 2 from Bettina, 1 
from Franz Brentano, and 4 from Arnim), written in the years 1801-1805, 
1815 and 1820 read like a lyric drama in which friendship, love and common 
interest in the “ Wunderhorn ” are the touching leit-motifs, but which reveal 
also the underlying tragedy of this romantic “Symbiose.” (E. J.) 

Bochmann, Paul. Die romantische Poesie Brentanos und ihre 

Grundlagen bei Fr. Schlegel und Tieck. Ein Beitrag zur 

Entwicklung der Formensprache der deutschen Romantik. 

Jahrbuch des freien Deutschen Hochstifts Frankfurt. a. M. 

Halle, 1934/5. Niemeyer. Pp. 56-176. 


Schellberg, Wilhelm. Clemens Brentano und Philipp Otto Runge. 
Literaturwissenschaftliches Jahrbuch der Goérres-Gesellschaft 
8 (1936). Freiburg i. Br. Herder & Co. Pp. 166-215. 
Original form and analysis of Brentano’s letter to Ph. O. Runge (Sept. 
1808) in which he asked the painter of the “ Tageszeiten ” to illustrate his 
intended cycle of sonnets “ Die Erfindung des Rosenkranzes.” The com- 
parison of this letter with the revised version published in Brentano’s Gesam- 
melte Schriften 8. Band. 1855, pp. 185-151, throws an interesting light on 
Brentano’s punctilious method of work. (E. J.) 


Siebert, W. Zur Brentano-Forschung. GRM 25 (1937). 275-286. 
A critical survey of recent literature on Brentano. 

Unbekannte Gedichte und Briefe des jungen Cl. Brentano. Hoch- 
land 34 (1937). 47-56. 


Eichendorff. Baumgart, Wolfgang. Der Wald in der Dichtung 
Eichendorffs. Aurora. Ein romantischer Almanach. No.7. 
Oppeln. Pp. 22-26. 

Praises Eichendorff as the master and perfecter of German forest poetry. 

Dyroff, Adolf. Zu Eichendorffs Roman “ Ahnung und Gegenwart.” 
Aurora. Ein romantischer Almanach. No. 7. Oppeln. Pp. 
30-37. 

A plea for a higher evaluation of the novel. A. v. Miiller’s influence must 
not be overlooked. 
Eichendorffs Heidelberger Beziehungen zu Gérres. Litera- 

turwissenschaftliches Jahrbuch der Gdorres-Gessellschaft 8 

(1936). Freiburg i. Br. Herder & Co. Pp. 1-36. 
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Gorlich, Ernst. Zu Eichendorffs Julian Dichtung. Aurora. Ein 
romantischer Almanach. No.7. Oppeln. Pp. 52-61. 

Jahn, Gisela. Studien zu Eichendorffs Prosastil. Palaestra, 206. 
Leipzig. Mayer & Miiller. Pp. 10 + 129. 

Jansen, Erika. Ahnung und Gegenwart im Werke Eichendorffs. 
Giessener Beitrage zur deutschen Philologie, 54. Von Mun- 
chowsche Universitats-Druckerei. Otto Kindt. Pp. 118. 
A well integrated and clearly written study. 

Kainz, Friedrich. Die Sprachasthetik der deutschen Friihroman- 
tiker. Aurora. No.7. Oppeln. Pp. 116-127. 

Kohler, Willibald. Kinder, Frauen, Dichter und Soldaten. Aurora. 
No. 7. Oppeln. Pp. 38-51. 

Laslowski, Ernst. Eichendorff als Historiker. Aurora. No. 7. 
Oppeln. Pp. 62-87. 

Michaeli, O. Neue Eichendorffiana. Der Wachter 18 (1937). 
97-101. 

Minckwitz, M. J. v. Eichendorffsche Plastik. Aurora. No. 7. Pp. 
19-20. 

Pfeffer, C. A. Venus und Maria. Eine Eichendorff studie als Bei- 
trag zur Wesenkenntnis des Dichters. Berlin-Lichterfelde, 
1936. Pp. 47. 

Reinhard, E. Aus dem Freundeskreise Eichendorffs. 6. Clemens 
Brentano. Der Oberschlesier 18 (1936). 546-552. 

——. Aus dem Freundeskreise Eichendorffs. 6. Brentano. 
Aurora. No.7. Oppeln. Pp. 88-95. 

Wehe, W. Ejichendorffs Romane in ihren geistes- und formgeschicht- 
lichen Zusammenhiangen. (Schluss). Der Wachter 18 
(1937) . 49-65. 

Fouqué. Schwabe, Joachim. Friedrich Baron de la Motte Fouqué 
als Herausgeber literarischer Zeitschriften der Romantik. 
Sprache und Kultur der Germanischen und Romanischen 
Volker. B. Germanistische Reihe. Bd. 20. Breslau. Prie- 
batschs Buchhandlung. Pp. 7 + 165. 

Gérres. Conrads, Elisabeth. Der Wandel in der Gorresschen Ge- 
schichtsauffassung. Miinchen. Buschmann. Pp. 102. 
Grabbe. Bergmann, A. Zur Entstehung von Grabbes Abhandlung 

iiber das Theater zu Diisseldorf mit Riickblicken auf die 
iibrige deutsche Schaubiihne. Diisseldorfer Heimatbl. 5 
(1937) . 226-231. 
Diekmann, Ernst. Christian D. Grabbe: Der Wesensgehalt seiner 
Dichtung. Detmold, 1936. Meyer. Pp. 251. 
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Ludwig, R. Gegen alle Legenden um Grabbe. Liibeckische Blatter 
78 (1937). 1170-1175. 

Rochocz, H. Grabbe als nationalpolitischer Dichter fiir die Jugend. 
ZfdB 13 (1937) . 290-300. 

Schlésser, R. Die Wiederkehr Chr. D. Grabbes. Die Biihne 2 
(1937). 577-583. 

Schneider, F. J. Grabbe als kiinstlerischer Selbsterzieher und 
Volkserzieher. Die Tribune. Halbmonatsschrift d. stadt. 
Biihnen K6éln. 3 (1936/37). 52-56; 4. Pp. 83-96. 

——. Grabbe und das Judentum. Der westfalische Erzieher 4. 
18 (1937) . 475-78. 

Grillparzer. Grillparzer, Fr. Samtl. Werke. Hist.-krit. Ausgabe, 
Abt. 1, Bd. 8/9. Wien, 1936. Schroll. Pp. 378. 

Dramatic plans and fragments from 1818-1868, ed. by R. Backmann and 
Hilda Schulhof. 

Hock, E. Das Schmerzerlebnis und sein Ausdruck in Grillparzers 
Lyrik. Germ. Studien No. 187. Berlin. Ebering. Pp. 247. 

Nadler, Josef. Goethe und Grillparzer. Deutscher Geist, deutscher 
Osten. Schriften der Corona. 16. Miinchen-Berlin. Corona 
Verlag. Pp. 49-67. 

Grimm. Pissin, R. Zwei Miszellen zur Vertreibung der Briider 
Grimm aus Gottingen. Z. f. dt. Phil. 61 (1936). 314-319. 

Hauff. Ziriczek, O. L. Zur Quelle von W. Hauffs Sage “ Die Hoéhle 
von Steenfall.” GRM 25 (1937). 286-96. 

Hensel. Spiecker, Frank. Louise Hensel als Dichterin. Eine 
psychologische Studie auf Grund des handschriftlichen Nach- 
lasses. Mit einem Anhang bisher unverdffentlicher Lieder. 
Northwestern University Studies in the Humanities, No. 3. 
Evanston, 1936. Pp. 207. 

Rev. by E. H. Zeydel in MLN 52 (1937). 371-2; by E. Rose in GR 12 
(1937) . 284-5. 

Hoffmann. Weise, K. O. Die Wirkung einer Synisthesie Hoff- 
manns in Frankreich. Archiv 170 (1937). 106-8. 

Holderlin. Beck, A. Hélderlin und die Idee des Volkes. Biicher- 
kunde 3, 9 (1937) . 275-279. 

Beissner, F. Kleiner Hélderlin-Fund. Dichtung u. Volkstum. 37 
(1936). 514-15. 

Fischer, H. Holderlins Gétter. Stimmen der Zeit 67 (1937). 
156-69. 

Haucke, K. Hélderlin gegen den Historismus. Die Literatur. 
39 (1937). 453-456. 
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Heidegger, Martin. Hoélderlin und das Wesen der Dichtung. 
Miinchen. Langen/Miiller. Pp. 16. 


Kindt, Karl. Holderlin und das Christentum. Zeitwende. Berlin. 
12 (1936). 295-303. 


Lachmann, Eduard. MHo6lderlins Hymnen in Freien Strophen. 
Eine metrische Untersuchung. Frankfurt a. M. Klostermann. 
Pp. 345. 


Lichtenberger, H. Holderlin. Révue germanique 28 (1937). 301- 

372. 

An excellent essay on “ Hyperion” and “ Empedocles” which are charac- 
terized as ‘la tragédie de la jeunesse héroique qui échoue dans une entreprise 
impossible” and ‘la tragédie de l’Age mir,” respectively. With all respect 
to Hélderlin’s “ profondeur mystérieuse ” Lichtenberger warns against over- 
estimation and comparison of Hdlderlin with Goethe “dont la personalité 
fut infiniment plus riche.” (E. J.) 


Miller, P. Friedrich Hélderlin. Eine heldische Dichter-persénlich- 
keit. Nat. soz. Erziehung 6 (1937) . 345-349. 


Muthesius, E. MHolderlin und die deutsche Klassik. ZfdB 13 
(1937) . 14-24. 


von Pigenot, Ludwig. Norbert von Hellingrath. Ho6lderlin Ver- 
michtnis. Forschungen und Vortrage. Miinchen. 1936. 
Bruckmann. Pp. 188. 


Seckel, Dietrich. Hd6lderlins Sprachrhythmus. Mit einer Ein- 
leitung iiber das Problem des Rhythmus und einer Biblio- 
graphie zur Rhythmus-Forschung. Palaestra 207. Leipzig. 
Mayer & Miiller. Pp. 4+ 349. 

The first part of this book is devoted to a critical analysis of the problem 
of rhythmics and its methodical approach in general. In the second part (a 
practical application of the theories) the development of the rhythm in 
Halderlin’s poetry, his novel “ Hyperion,” and his letters is meticulously, 
sometimes too pedantically, investigated. The author comes to the conclu- 
sion that there is a parallelism in the rhythmic development of poetry and 
prose, in which even the letters take part, provided they are emanating 


i 


from Hélderlin’s “ poetic substance.” (E. J.) 

Wagner, Gisela. Hoélderlin und die Vorsokratiker. Wiirzburg. 
Triltsch. Pp. 191. 

Winkler, Eugen G. Der spate Hélderlin. Gestalten und Probleme. 
Leipzig. Rauch. Pp. 134-166. 

Immermann. Guzinski, Elizabeth. Karl Immermann als Zeit- 
kritiker. Neue Deutsche Forschungen, Band 142. Abteilung 
Neuere Dtsche. Literaturgeschichte. Band 11. Berlin. 
Junker u. Diinnhaupt. Pp. 328. 

Kleist. Benz, Richard. Heinrich von Kleist. Genius im Wort. 

Von deutschem Dichten und Denken. Jena, 1936. Diederichs. 


> 
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Blankenagel, John C. Prinz Friedrich von Homburg and freedom 
of initiative. MLN 52 (1937). 339-41. 


Hohoff, Curt. Komik und Humor bei Heinrich von Kleist. Ein 
Beitrag zur Klarung der geistigen Struktur eines Dichters. 
Germanische Studien. 184. Berlin. Ebering. Pp. 80. 

The function of humor in Kleist’s work is interpreted as the “ destruction 
of the wrong ” which originates from the discrepancy with divine feeling and 
which, compared with “the absolute demand,” appears as “comical.” The 
allusion to a striking similarity in Kleist’s and Kierkegaard’s conception of 
humor makes this study attractive and enlightening. (E. J.) 

Heinrich von Kleists Werke. Im Verein mit Georg Minde-Pouet 
und Reinhold Steig herausgegeben von Erich Schmidt. Zweite 
Auflage, neu durchgesehen und erweitert von Georg Minde- 
Pouet. Mit zeitgenéssischen Abbildungen. Bd.1&2. Leipzig. 
Bibl. Inst. 

Rev. by W. Silz in GR 12 (1937). 285-286. 

This new scholarly edition will consist of eight volumes. E. Schmidt’s 
original Kleist essay is retained in revised form, about thirty new letters are 
added, and some old ones dropped. “ Under the editorship of the foremost 
Kleistforscher, it will doubtless be, as its predecessor was, the Kleist 
edition.” 

Kayssler, Fr. Gedanken zum Prinzen von Homburg. ZDK 51 
(1937) . 118-120. 


Kommerell, Max. Die Sprache und das Unaussprechliche. Das 
Innere Reich. Sept. 1937. Miinchen. Langen/Miiller. Pp. 
654-697. 

May, Kurt. Kleists Hermannsschlacht oder die reine Form des 
aktivistischen Dramas. GRM 51 (1937). 294-300. 

Memming, Cornelius. Heinrich von Kleist. Die Wende im Leben 
des Dichters. Zeitwende 13 (1937). 282-293. 

Mersand, Joseph. Kleist’s Penthesilea: a modern tragic heroine. 
GR 12 (1937). 233-241. 

Minde-Pouet, G. Kleist im Urteil der Mit- und Nachwelt. Bau- 
steine zum deutschen National theater 4 (1937) . 356-360. 

Nadler, Josef. Heinrich von Kleist. Deutscher Geist, Deutscher 
Osten. Miinchen-Berlin. Corona. Pp. 173-190. 

Richter, J. Heinrich v. Kleist. Die héhere Schule. 3. 22 (1937). 
825-36. 

Schiitz, W. von. Biographische Notizen iiber Heinrich v. Kleist. 
Faksimile Nachbildungen. Berlin 1936. Weidmann. Pp. 19. 


Wolff, Hans M. Der Bruch in der Penthesilea. MLN 52 (19387). 
330-38. 
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von Xylander, Oskar Ritter. Heinrich von Kleist und J. J. Rous- 
seau. Germanische Studien. 193. Berlin. Ebering. Pp. 

389. 

A most competent work, based on the new “ Existenz-philosophie,” sound 
and thoroughly inductive in method. The generally admitted influences of 
Rousseau on Kleist are seen in the light of an inner affinity between the two 
authors. After a first rationalistic misinterpretation of Rousseau by Kleist, 
the discovery of the irrational Rousseau helps Kleist to his own self-realiza- 
tion and saves him from a complete break-down after his Kant experience. 
Rousseau’s antithetic conception of nature and civilization, feeling and 
intellect, forms the functional background of Kleist’s work, but is harmo- 
nized in the Prinz von Homburg’s discovery of the Fatherland. (E. J.) 


Morike. Gudenrath, E. Der schalkhafte Moérike. Der Tiirmer 
39 (1937). 137-144. 

Werner, H. Eduard Morike und Arnold Bécklin. ZDK. 50 
(1936) . 713-19. 

Wesle, Carl. Morike, der Junge Dichter. Festschrift fiir Albert 
Leitzmann. Herausg. v. Ernest Vincent und Carl Wesle. 
Jena. 1937. W. Biedermann. Pp. 104-124. 


A close comparison of different versions of this famous poem with its 
original form from 1818 leads to the conclusion that Mérike in this youthful 
poem was intimately connected with romantic philosophy and aesthetics. 
It is his “ Poesie der Poesie,” the only poem in which he reveals secrets of 
his poetic process. (E. J.) 

Novalis. Steindecker, Werner. Studien zum Motiv des einsamen 
Menschen bei Novalis und Tieck. Sprache und Kultur der 
Germanischen und Romanischen Volker. B. Germanistischen 
Reihe. Band 19. Breslau. Priebatschs Buchhandlung. 
7+81. 

Weltman, J. A letter of Novalis. MLR 32 (1937). 281-4. 

Jean Paul. Samtl. Werke. Hist.-Krit. Ausgabe. Abt. 1. Band 12. 
Weimar. Bohlau. Pp. 478. 

Benz, Richard. Jean Paul und Schopenhauer. Genius im Wort. 
Von deutschem Dichten und Denken. Jena, 1936. 
Diederichs. 

Franck, H. Uber Jean Paul. Schule der Freiheit. 5.2. 45-9. 

Gauhe, Ursula. Jean Pauls Traumdichtungen. 1936. Gebr. Scheur. 
Bonner Universitats-Buchdruckerei. Pp. 133. 

Thalmann, Marianne. Jean Pauls Schulmeister. MLN 52 (1937). 
341-6. 

Wirth, J. Jean Paul und Herder. Jean Paul Blatter. 12 (1937). 
17-39. 

Platen. Arzeni, Bruno. Platen und Italien. Platen. Gediachtnis- 

schrift der Universitatsbibliothek Erlangen zum hundertsten 
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Jahrestag des Todes August von Platens. Erlangen 1936. 
Universitatsbibliothek. Pp. 137-149. 


The volume contains many other articles on Platen. 

Winkler, Eugen. Platen. Gestalten und Probleme. Leipzig. Rauch. 
Pp. 27-62. 

Raimund. Brukner, F. Ferdinand Raimund. Eine bibliophil- 
bibliographische Studie. Philobibl. 9, 5/6. Pp. 193-202. 


Castle, E. Ferd. Raimunds dichterische Entwicklung. Padagog. 
Fiihrer. 86. 8. 613-16; 9. 715-19. 


Riickert. Biilde, R. Friedrich Riickert u. Schleswig-Holstein. 
Nordelbingen 10, 3/4. Pp. 313-27. 


Duttle, Martha. Riickerts Verskunst. Niirnberg. Spindler. Pp. 
5 + 68. 

Schlegel. Die Bibliothek Aug. Wilh. Schlegels. Jb. dt. Biblio- 
philen u. Literaturfreunde. 21/22. Pp. 122-126. 


Emmersleben, August. Die Antike in der romantischen Theorie. 
Die Gebriider Schlegel und die Antike. Germanische Studien. 
191. Berlin. Ebering. Pp. 156. 

The purpose of this study is twofold: to prove the inner continuity of 
Fr. Schlegel’s development and to show that Schlegel, in spite of his con- 
version to Catholicism and his interest in the oriental world never lost touch 
with Greece. Although Walzel, Kérner, G. Miiller, and H. Morwitz advanced 
ample reasons for Schlegel’s consistent development, they would not admit 
his further interest in classic studies after his conversion. The present book 
fills a considerable gap in our knowledge of Schlegel and materially supports 
the growing conviction of his steady development. (E.J.) 

Krisenjahre der Friihromantik. Briefe aus dem Schlegelkreis. 
Herausg. von Joseph Korner. Briinn, Wien, Leipzig. Verlag. 
Rudolf Rohrer. 1936-1938. 

Rev. by E. Zeydel in MLN 52 (1937). 369-71; v. Grolmann, Dichtung u. 
Volkstum 38 (1937), 119-120. 

The three-volume collection of letters from the age of German romanti- 
cism of Josef Kérner is of paramount importance in clarifying our picture 
of that period and of its outstanding figures, particularly the Schlegels, 
Tieck’s sister Sophie, Schelling, Mme de Staél, Schleiermacher and a host of 
others. These seven hundred letters, carefully annotated in the last volume, 
help us to a better understanding of such points as Friedrich Schlegel’s 
conversion to Catholicism, August Wilhelm’s intimate and sordid relations 
with Sophie Tieck, August Wilhelm’s intellectual dependence upon his 
younger brother and Friedrich’s life in Vienna. Our opinion of Dorothea 
Mendelssohn-Schlegel is here radically revised in her favor. Moreover, the 
relations of the younger generation of romanticists—Arnim, Brentano, Fouqué 
and Z. Werner—to the older group, and Friedrich’s opinion of the former 
become more intelligible through Kérner’s pages. Most of the letters in the 
collection were discovered by the editor in Mme de Staél’s castle in Coppet 

in 1929, one of the most important discoveries since that of the Géchhausen 
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Urfaust. They form the final link in a chain of source material which 
Korner has been welding for over ten years. 

Friedrich Schlegel died in 1829, August Wilhelm in 1845, but not a single 
biography of either has ever been attempted. Worse still, many a premature 
book on their significance has appeared. Now that all the necessary matter 
has at last become available, it is hoped that these sins of omission and 
commission may soon be atoned. The ultimate step would then be a more 
authoritative treatment of German romanticism in general than is now 
available. Thus it becomes apparent once more that critical appraisal, no 
matter how scintillating or empyreal or “Gundolfian” it may be, must 
first have a solid and complete foundation in fact. (E.H. Z.) 


Tieck. Etschiet, Lotte. An unpublished letter from Ludwig Tieck 


to Philalethes. GR 12 (1937). 14-16. 


Gillies, A. Ludwig Tieck’s English studies at the University of 


Gottingen, 1792-1794. JEGP 36 (1937). 206-223. 


Hewett-Thayer, H. W. Tieck’s revision of his satirical comedies. 


GR 12 (1937). 147-164. 

Ludwig Tieck was above all an improviser. All his recent critics, among 
them Gundolf, Zeydel and Minder, have recognized this as one of his domi- 
nant characteristics. Perhaps it is the ultimate key to his very indoles. 
We are not surprised, therefore, that later studied and sober revisions of 
his works were invariably inferior to the spontaneous originals, that Tieck, 
the poet, and Tieck, the critic, were always at odds with one another. We 
know that this is true of his early novel William Lovell, which was revised 
twice without success. In this article Professor H. W. Hewett-Thayer 
studies Der gestiefelte Kater, Die Verkehrte Welt and Prinz Zerbino from 
the point of view of the revisions made for the collection Phantasus. 
He finds that Tieck, a changed man after the lapse of a dozen years, has 
laid heavy hands on his comedies. Professor Hewett-Thayer remarks: 
“Most of the changes, notably the additions, are made to the detriment of 
the play; they lessen rather than heighten the effect. A satirical farce can 
be written once, is fragile, as it were, and should not be touched.” Unfor- 
tunately, however, the writer does not draw the inescapable conclusions from 
his own study, conclusions which, as we have indicated, are vital in any 
examination of this dualistic writer. (E.H. Z.) 


Letters of Ludwig Tieck. Hitherto Unpublished. 1792-1853. Col- 


lected and edited by Edwin H. Zeydel, Percy Matenko and 
Robert Herndon Fife. New York. Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America. London. Oxford University Press. 
After exploring scores of libraries in some half-dozen European countries 
and devoting many years to editorial work, three American scholars have 
published approximately five hundred letters of Ludwig Tieck. Most of 
thein had never seen the light of day. The vast material, 467 letters from 
Tieck and 20 to him, is divided into five chapters covering the years 1792 to 
1802, 1802 to 1819, 1819 to 1829, 1830 to 1842 and 1842 to 1853, respectively. 
Among the numerous correspondents addressed are Tieck’s father, Wacken- 
roder, the publishers Nicolai, Frommann, Cotta, Max, Reimer and such 
friends and associates as Brentano, Rumohr, von der Hagen, Boisserée, 
Winkler, Rahel and Varnhagen von Ense, King Frederick IV of Prussia, 
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Yorck von Wartenburg, as well as Friederich Tieck, the artist-brother of TM 
Ludwig. Each letter, with diplomatic text checked frequently against photo- du 
stats, is preceded by comments which aim to explain its context and all of 
obscure allusions to persons, places or things. The few notes are restricted Tl 
to textual matters. Groups of letters to important correspondents, divided of 
into chronological sections to conform to the chapter divisions, are preceded fo 
by more detailed explanation of Tieck’s relations to the persons in question. an 
The picture of Tieck which emerges varies considerably from that found in Zey del 

’ 


the older books on that important author, whose life and works form a 
remarkable connecting link between the age of Enlightenment, the idealistic 
epoch of Goethe, Schiller and romanticism, Young Germany, the Bieder- 


meier period and realism. New light is thrown both upon the character of M 

the man and the genesis of his numerous writings. (E. H. Z.) Uhlan 
Ludwig Tieck und Ida von Liittichau in ihren Briefen. Texte 
herausgegeben und erklart von Prof. Dr. Otto Fiebiger. Schneic 


Mitteilungen des Vereins fiir Geschichte Dresdens, Heft 32. 

Dresden. C. Heinrich. 

It has been a general feeling among scholars that our knowledge of the 
latter part of Ludwig Tieck’s life (1820 to 1853) is much fuller and broader 
than that of his youth. Yet Dr. Otto Fiebiger, the retired librarian of the 
Landesbibliothek in Dresden, has made an interesting and valuable contri- 
bution to that later period by publishing the hitherto neglected correspond- 
ence of the poet and Frau Ida von Liittichau, the wife of the managing 
director of the Dresden court theatre, Tieck’s immediate superior from 1825 
on. Of the nineteen letters, thirteen are from Tieck, six from Frau Ida. 
For obvious reasons only two date from the Dresden period; the rest are 
from Tieck’s last years in Berlin and Potsdam. The letters are valuable 
because they afford us a new insight into the vexations which confronted Croce, 
the poet in Dresden and into hitherto unknown phases of his life in Berlin | 
and at the court of the Prussian king. Opinions which he expresses on 


Werne 


( 
; 


Young Germany, the Catholic Church, the revolution of 1849, Louis Bona- th 
parte, Friedrich von Raumer, as well as reminiscent remarks about the th 
Schlegels, Wackenroder, Novalis and Solger are of more than passing interest. R 


The oil portrait of Tieck by Robert Schneider, now in the municipal museum 


of Dresden, serves as a frontispiece. Numerous helpful notes and an index Dav - 
conclude the 62-page pamphlet. (E. H. Z.) avan 
Matenko, Percy. Tieck’s Diary Fragment of 1803 and His Novelle ol 
“ Eine Sommerreise.” JEGP, 36 (1937) . 83-102. 6 
Original Version of Tieck’s diary on his summer trip with Burgsdorff 1803, B 
discovered by Prof. Zeydel in the Tieck Nachlass of the Preussische Staats- al 
bibliothek, Berlin. “A cursory comparison of this diary fragment with Gervas 
Tieck’s Novelle, Eine Sommerreise (1833), revealed certain striking simi- : 
larities, which seemed to be further confirmed by Tieck’s statement in his 
preface to the Novelle that he had used as his source certain “ diaries and 
letters ” (“'Tagebiicher und Briefe”) of a group of friends.” (E. J.) : 
Minder, Robert. Un poéte romantique allemand: Ludwig Tieck # 
(1773-1853). Paris, 1936. Pp. 8 + 546. Levi. j 
Porterfield, Allan W. Goethe and Tieck: A Study in Dramatic , 
Parallels. JEGP, 36. (1937). 66-82. t] 


A searching study proving that the similarities between Goethe’s 
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Triumph der Empfindsamkeit and Tieck’s Prinz Zerbino are not only 
due to Goethe’s direct influence upon Tieck, but just as much to a similarity 
of literary purpose. “It is an almost perfect case of dramatic parallel.” 
The author is to be congratulated on the following sentence: “ More reading 
of the works themselves, for which criticism in a changing age has not yet 
found a substitute, would result in a more accurate Literaturwissenschaft, 
and a more charitable Geisteswissenschaft.” (E. J.) 
Zeydel, Edwin H. Ludwig Tieck, the German romanticist. Prince- 
ton, 1935. University Press. Pp. 16 + 406. 
Rev. by Marianne Thalmann in MLN 52 (1937). 295-6; by A. Gillies in 
MLR 82 (1937). 129-131. 
Uhland. Wiirttemberg. Heft 100. April 1937. Ludwig Uhland 
gewidmet. Pp. 129-184. 


Schneider, H. Uhland, der 150 Jahrige. Dichtung u. Volkstum 38 
(1937) . 143-57. 


Werner. Kluckhorn, Paul. Dramen von Zacharias Werner. D. 
L. Reihe Romantik. Bd. 20. Leipzig. Reclam, jun. Pp. 
279. 


ITALIAN 
(By Domenico Vittorini) 


1. GENERAL 


Croce, B. Uomini e cose della vecchia Italia. Bari. Laterza. 

2 vols. 

These volumes by Croce contain many chapters on romanticism, such as 
that on the Neapolitan patriot Caracciolo, that on Madame de Staél, that on 
the Duke of Serracapriola, one on German culture in Italy during the 
Risorgimento, one on romanticism and the fall of the kingdom of Naples, 
and that on the last of the Bourbons. 

Davanzati, D. F. Giovanni Andrea Serrao. Bari. Laterza. 

An interesting document giving an account of the perplexity which 
obtained in Naples before the storm of the French Revolution. Davanzati, 
a Catholic bishop, sided with the Revolutionists against the reactionary 
Bourbons. He fled to France and there wrote this life of his friend Serrao, 
another bishop who had rebelled and had suffered from his liberalism. 

Gervasoni, G. L’ambiente letterario milanese nel secondo decennio 
dell’ Ottocento. Firenze, 1936. Olschki. 

A thorough study of the cultural activities of Cardinal Angelo Mai at 
Milan. Contains much material for a better understanding of the clash 
between classicism and romanticism, which made up Italian literary life in 
the first decades of the last century. 

Levi, A. Romagnosi. Roma, 1935. Formiggini. 

A brief, well drawn sketch of a philosopher who should be ranked with 

the romantic group because of his progressive ideas. 
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Levi, G. A. Dall’ Alfieri a noi. Firenze, 1935. La Nuova Italia. 


Contains essays on Alfieri, Manzoni, and Leopardi. 

Momigliano, A. Storia della letteratura italiana. Messina. Princi- 
pato. 

Contains a long chapter on romanticism (pp. 455-495). The author deals 
thoroughly with the outward manifestations of the movement, but fails to 
appreciate the spiritual elements which produced a new Italy in art as well 
as in political and social life. 

Moroncini, G. Il “ Natio loco” nella lirica di G. Leopardi e G. 

Carducci. Italica 14 (1937). 33-39. 

A study of the réle that the love of the countryside played in the poetry 
of the major Italian poets of the last century and the effect of this upon 
their art. 

Ravegnani, G. Dieci saggi. Dal Petrarca al Manzoni. Genova. 

Emiliano degli Orfini. 


Russo, L. Ritratti e disegni storici da Machiavelli a Carducci. 
Bari. Laterza. 
Essays on Alfieri, Monti, and Manzoni. 

Valeri, N. Pietro Verri. Milano. Mondadori. 


An excellent presentation of Pietro Verri, who at Milan foreshadowed and 
prepared the way for the Romantic Movement. 


2. Srupies or AuTHORS 


Alfieri. Fubini, M. Saul. Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 
108 (1936) . 169-200. 

De Sanctis. De Sanctis, F. Lettere dall’ esilio. Bari. Laterza. 
Letters of the Italian critic and patriot, collected and enriched with notes 

by Benedetto Croce. 

Foscolo. Chiorboli, E. Il Foscolo nel velo delle Grazie e nel sogno 
del guerriero. Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 109 
(1937) . 253-62. 

Vincent, E. R. An attack on Foscolo. MLR 32 (1937). 441-5. 

Leopardi. Bertacchi, G. Nel primo centenario della morte di 
Giacomo Leopardi. Le Vie d’Italia. Feb. 1937. 

An excellent study of Leopardi’s lyric poetry by a poet of today. 

Bertoni, G. Un candido amico del Leopardi: Pietro Brighenti. 
Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 108 (1937) . 80-86. 
Pietro Brighenti, here identified as Luigi Morandini, was a spy in the 

service of the Austrian police. Bertoni shows that he accused his friend 
Leopardi of revolutionary activities. 
Biondolillo, F. Leopardi aristotelico. Giornale storico della lettera- 
tura italiana 109 (1937). 263-9. 
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Cian, V. Leopardi nel primo centenario della sua morte. Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana 109 (1937) . 205-10. 
A masterly appraisal of Leopardi as a man and artist by the dean of 
Italian literary critics. 
Ferrero, G. G. Alfierismo leopardiano. Giornale storico della let- 
teratura italiana 109 (1937) . 211-238. 
A study of the contacts between Alfieri and Leopardi and of the influence 
of the older writer upon the younger. 
Ferretti, G. Lettere a Giacomo Leopardi. Giornale storico della 
letteratura italiana 108 (1936) . 271-277. 
Eight letters addressed to Leopardi, found among the papers of Antonio 
Targioni Tozzetti in the Biblioteca Palatina in Florence. 
Giusso, L. Leopardi e le sue due ideologie. Firenze, 1935. Sansoni. 
Giacomo Leopardi. TLS, June 19 (leading article) . 
A centenary tribute to the Italian romanticist who died on June 14, 1837. 
Leopardi, G. Epistolario—a cura di Francesco Moroncini. Firenze, 
1936. Le Monnier. 
Moroncini was one of Italy’s leading students of Leopardi. His edition of 
Leopardi’s letters is complete. Many letters which have appeared in previous 


editions published in part are here printed in full. The edition is fully 
annotated. 


Malagoli, O. Il primo Leopardi. Adria, 1935. Tempo nostro. 
Oldfather, W. A. Leopardi and Epictetus. Italica 14 (1937) . 44-53. 


The author shows points of similarity in the views of the philosopher-slave 
of the first century A.D. and the romantic poet of the 19th century. 
Manzoni. D’Andrea, A. Poesia e oratoria nei Promessi Sposi. 

Leonardo. Anno 7 (1936). 287-293. 
Stresses the “ poetical” character of Manzoni’s novel. 
Battistini, M. La fortuna del Manzoni nel Belgio. Giornale storico 
della letteratura italiana 108 (1936) 201-15. 
A detailed study of Manzoni’s fortunes in Belgium. Cf. 108 (1936). 52-73. 
Curto, C. Pascoli e Manzoni. Giornale storico della letteratura 
italiana 108 (1936) . 87-103. 
Pascoli regarded as a follower of Manzoni both in his technique and in 
the content of his art. 
Flori, E. Manzoni, Andrea Verga, e i Grossi. Milano, 1936. Fami- 
glia Meneghina. 


Levi, G. A. Estetica Manzoniana. Giornale storico della lettera- 
tura italiana 108 (1936) 250-70. 
A penetrating study of the various points of criticism raised by Manzoni 
in his Dircorso del romanzo storico (1845). 
Momigliano, A. Motivi Manzoniani. Corriere della sera. Sept. 
23, 1936. 
A discussion of three books on Manzoni by Bondioli, Elena Gabbuti, and 
Cesare Angelini. 
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Parenti, M. Bibliografia Manzoniana. Firenze. Sansoni. 
The first of the three volumes that will contain a complete bibliography 
of Manzoni. 


Roedel, R. Note Manzoniane. Torino, 1934. Chiantore. 
Vidari, G. Manzoni. Torino, 1935. Societa Internazionale. 


SPANISH 
(By Eduardo Neale-Silva and Jarvis Burner) 


Adams, Nicholson B. Notes on Espronceda’s Sancho Saldafia. 
Hispanic Review 5 (1937) . 304-308. 

Arias, Augusto. Jorge Isaacs y su Maria. Repertorio Americano 33 
(1937) . 241-43, 270-71. 

Caillet-Bois, Julio. El romanticismo en el Rio de la Plata. Noso- 
tros Afio 2.5 (1937). 66-75. 

Cervantes, Carlos A. Bibliografia Placidiana. Revista Cubana 
8 (1937). 155-186. 

Cummings Philip H. Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer as a Journalist. 
Hispania 20 (1937). 31-36. 

Cuthbertson, Stuart. Scott’s influence on José Marmol’s El Cruzado. 
Hispania 20 (1937). 243-249. 

Diaz-Plaja, G. Introduccién al estudio del romanticismo espaiiol. 
Madrid. Espasa-Calpe, 80. Pp. 311. 


A general study of the romantic period in Spain, the limits and character- 
istics of which the author attempts to fix. He errs perhaps in ascribing to 
the movement too long a period—1750 to the late 19th-century. Part Two 
deals with theory, technique and themes. Appendix A contains a biblio- 
graphical note on Ossian, Pope, Young, Florian, and Lamartine in Spain. 
(J. B.) 

Dol, Ramén and Guillermo Cano (h.). Por qué fué unitario 

Sarmiento. 

Rev. by Roberto A. Ortelli in Nosotros Afio 2, 5 (1937). 103-4. 
Fernandez de Castro, José Antonio. Larra. Sianistiaiis Americano 
33 (1937) . 129-30. 

. Larra: su formacion espiritual. Revista Cubana 7 (1937). 
144-155. 
Gonzalez, Manuel Pedro. Rosalia de Castro en inglés. Revista 

Cubana 9 (1937) . 255-278. 

Hernandez de Alba, Guillermo. Jorge Isaacs (1837-1895). Bul- 
letin of the Pan-American Union 71 (1937) . 459-463. 
Hispano, Cornelio. Vida y pasién de Jorge Isaacs. Repertorio 

Americano 33 (1937) . 379-380. 
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Jorge Isaacs, 1837-1937. Panorama No. 9, Nov. 1937, pp. 1-6. 


Lists sixteen articles on Isaacs, published in 1937. 

Kelley, Edith L. The metamorphosis of a poet (Gertrudis Gémez 
de Avellaneda). Bulletin of Pan-American Union 71 (1937). 
546-552. 

—. Lo que dicen los criticos acerca de la versificacién en la 
poesia lirica de la Avellaneda. Revista Cubana 8 (1937). 
120-133. 

McClelland, I. L. The origins of the Romantic Movement in Spain. 
Liverpool. . Institute of Hispanic Studies, 12, p. 402. 

Rev. by Aubrey F. G. Bell in Bulletin of Spanish Studies 14 (1937). 
156-7; by R. Hilton in MLR 82 (1937). 643-45; by John T. Reid in His- 
panoia 201 (1937). 294-5; in TLS June 5, p. 425. 

Sanchez, Luis Alberto. Historia de la literatura americana. San- 
tiago de Chile. (Chapters 9-12). 

Tarr, F. C. Reconstruction of a decisive period in Larra’s life 
(May-November, 1836). Hispanic Rev. 5 (1937). 1-24. 


SCANDINAVIAN 
(By Water G. Jonson) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Samlaren, tidskrift fr svensk litteraturisk forskning. Svenska lit- 
teratursillskapet. Uppsala. 1937. 1. Nils Afzelius’ biblio- 
grafi for 1935. 


Booxs AND ARTICLES 


Brix, Hans. Analyser og Problemer. 1-3. Copenhagen, 1936. 
Gyldendal. 
Contains several articles on the Heibergs, Blicher, Hertz, M#ller, and H. C. 
Anderson. 
Cederblad, Sven. Stagnelius och hans omgivning. Stockholm, 
1936. Bonnier. 
Fogelqvist, Torsten. Minnesteckning éver Samuel Johan Hedborn. 
Svenska akademiens handlingar (for 1935) 46 (1937). 59- 


359. 
Kallquist, Eskil. Vikingen och Odalbonden. Nysvenska studier 17 
(1937) . 1-16. 


Malmstrém, Evald. En planered Engelbrekts-tragedi av Geijer. 
Samlaren, Ny féljd, 17 (1936) . 213-15. 
Geijer’s plan for writing the tragedy. 
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Olsson, Henry. Carl Jonas Love Almquist till 1836. Gerbers, 
Pp. 371. 


——-. Uppslaget till Graven i Perrho. Nordisk tidskrift fér 
vetenskap, konst och industri 13 (1937) . 350-56. 


——. Wallins oro och “ krisen” i hans liv. Samlaren, Ny féljd, 

18 (1937). 35-52. 

“For min del skulle jag vilja fatta hans oro som pa en gang mera konsti- 
tutiv i sjilva hans natur grundad och samtidigt mera med hans livséde 
forknippad—éverhuvud tagit som en tyngre bérda in man férmenat.” 

af Petersens, Hedvig. En nyfunnen text till férsta singen i 

Frithiofs saga. Samlaren, Ny féljd, 17 (1936). 170-187. 


A shorter mss. version in the archives at Trolle-Ljungby. Points out 
influence of Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie, etc. 


Svanberg, Nils. Metriska studier och notiser, 1-8. 17. 1-2. 18-47. 
A consideration of the meter in Tegnérs Balders bal, Geijers Olov 
Tryggvason, Karl den tolfte, etc. 


Toijer, Daniel. Ett Tegnér-fynd. Samlaren, Ny féljd, 17 (1936). 
188-193. 
Wergelandia. Studier tilegnet dr Rolv Laache pi hans 50 Arsdag. 


Johan Grundt Tanum. Oslo, 1936. 
Papers on Wergeland. 


RUSSIAN 


Cross, Samuel H. and Simmons, E. J. Alexander Pushkin, 1799- 
1837, his life and literary heritage. New York. American 
Russian Inst. Pp. 79. 

. Centennial essays for Pushkin. Cambridge. Har- 
vard University Press. 

Rev. in TLS May 15, p. 377; by John Cournos in NYT June 30, p. 2; 
by Avraham Yarmolinsky in N May 1, pp. 515-6. 

Pouchkine 1799-1837. RLC 17 (1937). 

Entire number of the periodical devoted to centenary articles on Pushkin. 
Important. 

Pushkin: the man and artist. By various hands. New York. 
Paisley Press. 

Pushkin: homage by Marxist critics. New York. The Critics 
Group. 

The book contains critical appraisals of Pushkin, and translations of the 
essays by Gorky, Lunacharsky, Zeitlin, and Vinogradov. 

Simmons, Ernest J. Pushkin. Cambridge. Harvard University 
Press. Pp. 485. 

Rev. by Alex. Kaun in NYHTB Feb. 21, p. 4; Avrahm Yarmolinsky in N 

Feb. 20, pp. 218-9; William Lyon Phelps in SRL Feb. 13, p. 18; TLS Apr. 17, 

p. 289; K. John in S&N May 1, p. 718; Clarence A. Manning in MLN 52 
(1937) . 425-7. 
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WIDSITH AND THE CRITIC 


By Kempe MALone 


Mr. Ernest Newman, in a recent essay, writes as follows 
about criticism and the critic: * 


Aesthetic judgments, as we are now beginning to recognize, are at 
bottom merely instinctive individual reactions of attraction or re- 
pulsion: we do not find this or that good in art because it complies 
with certain eternal and demonstrable canons of good, but we find 
it good because it happens to strike on our own box, whereupon 
we solemnly proceed to frame canons to dignify and justify our 
pleasurable reactions. 


If this authority is right, those who urge an editor of a poem 
to make “a general statement ” of “ critical principles ”? are 
urging him to a course of conduct scientifically indefensible. 
For such an editor, the proper critical course is to tell the pub- 
lic in detail how the poem struck on his box, not to frame 
canons or set up principles in the hope of lending spurious 
weight to his esthetic reactions. Everyone will agree that the 
editor of a poem owes it to his readers to tell them what he 
thinks of the poem as a work of art. If esthetic judgments are 
worth giving at all, those of an editor are especially worth giv- 
ing, since he in the nature of the case knows his text with an 
intimacy that nobody else can hope to achieve. And Mr. New- 
man is right enough in thinking that these judgments ought to 
be given as the editor’s personal opinions, not disguised in 
pseudo-objective canonical terms. And yet this is far from 
being the whole critical story. Whatever the state of things in 
journalism, the philological critic (i.e. the editor of a literary 
text) has much work to do of an objective kind, work good in 
its own right, and worth doing, besides, not only because it 
“controls ” in detail the critic’s first esthetic impressions, but 
also (and chiefly) because it leads at last to ripeness of under- 
standing and helps to precipitate that full esthetic experience 
upon which alone an esthetic judgment may properly be based. 


1 Sunday Times, London, Sept. 19, 1937. Cf. S. Chase, Tyranny of Words 
(1938), p. 378. 
2P. W. Souers, in Speculum 11. 582 f. 
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It is with this objective criticism that the present paper will 
deal. Here, at least, critical principles can be set up. The para- 
graphs which follow are devoted each to a critical question that 
an editor of Widsith must face. Let me preface them by sum- 
ming up my own critical principles in three words: follow the 
text. It is the first duty of the critic to make clear the charac- 
teristics of the text under study. In so doing, he must take 
account of form and function, manner and matter, and his 
conclusions must be based on the text itself, not on precon- 
ceived notions about the text. The critical problems taken up 
below are presented in these terms. 


1. Scribal errors. The only authoritative text of Widsith is 
that recorded in the Exeter Book, a MS of the tenth century. 
This text is not in holograph; on the contrary, it stands at 
many removes from the author. Such texts rarely if ever are 
free from mistakes. The scribal errors to be found in the in- 
herited text of Widsith would presumably come under the fol- 
lowing heads: omissions, repetitions, substitutions, misplace- 
ments and misspellings. In finding and righting such errors, 
the editor must be guided by his text as a whole (inclusive of 
its literary setting). At the points where he marks gaps or 
flaws in the textual pattern, he must suspect corruption and it 
becomes his duty to consider the possibilities in the way of 
emendation. In general, emendation is plausible if it makes 
sense out of nonsense, order out of disorder. Mere improve- 
ment of a text is hardly enough to justify emendation. In my 
edition of Widsith (hereafter referred to as MW), more than 
one passage might be made smoother by emendation, but it 
does not follow that the text is here corrupt; other explana- 
tions are possible, and wherever any explanation is possible the 
inherited text ought to be kept. Sometimes, it is true, we are 
confronted with a passage truly corrupt. Here we must set to 
work, in the hope that close study of the passage, in terms of 
the textual pattern, may lead to a plausible reconstruction of 
the original text. For such a study, see MW 27 ff. All in all, 
MW is notable for conservatism in emendation, as compared 
with earlier editions of the poem. 


2. Interpolations. Passages in an inherited text may be re- 
jected as interpolated only if they depart radically from the 
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textual pattern in shape or thought (or both). The greater the 
incongruity, the stronger the case for rejection. Certainty is 
rarely attainable. In making my text of Widsith, I proceeded 
here with conservatism: I rejected only eight lines (14-17, 82- 
83, 114, 118) of the 143 found in the MS, and even these I 
printed in the text, following in this matter the traditional 
practice of editors of Widsith. My reasons for thinking these 
eight lines interpolated will be found in MW 5ff.° 


3. Divisions. An author often makes plain to reader or 
hearer, by changes in the textual pattern, the various parts 
into which he divides his text. Such is eminently the case with 
Widsith. The poem begins in the third person, but shifts to 
the first at the tenth line. In the first nine lines, moreover, 
which tell us something of a gleeman named Widsith, we are 
twice warned that a speech by this gleeman is to follow. It is 
therefore a legitimate inference (and one regularly made) that 
the shift to the first person marks the beginning of Widsith’s 
speech. The end of the speech is less clearly marked, but since 
lines 131-134 are the last lines in the first person, they are com- 
monly thought to be the last lines of the speech. The nine lines 
in the third person which follow them conclude the poem with 
some general observations on a gleeman’s calling. The poem, 
then, is divisible into a prologue and an epilogue, of nine lines 
each, and a speech, of 125 lines. The fact that prologue and 
epilogue are of equal length may be accidental,* but it seems 
reasonable to interpret this equality as evidence of design on 
the part of the author, and this the more since there is a cor- 
respondence in theme as well: the prologue deals with a par- 
ticular minstrel; the epilogue, with minstrels in general. 

The speech of Widsith is itself divisible into parts in terms 
of the distinction between first and third persons. Here we 
may make a threefold division: (a) passages in the third per- 
son; (b) passages in which the first person is merely a con- 
ventional device; and (c) passages in which the first person has 
a didactic or a lyric function. The first person is twice used for 
didactic purposes: in lines 10 and 131. In each case it is fol- 


® Oddly enough, the reviewer in TLS (Feb. 22, 1936, p. 165) represented me, 
not as rejecting but as keeping lines 14-17. 
“This seems to be the view of Souers, loc. cit. 
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lowed by a passage of advice, and in each case the statement 
in the first person serves to present the speaker’s qualifications 
for giving this advice. Moreover, the two passages (lines 10- 
13 and 131-134) are of equal length, and deal with the same 
subject: kingship. The one introduces, the other concludes the 
speech of Widsith. In his introduction, the speaker tells how 
to win a throne; in his conclusion, how to keep one. If we con- 
sider these two passages together (as we must), the case is 
overwhelming (pace Souers) for design and against accidental 
correspondence. 

The passages in which the first person has a lyric function 
begin with line 50 and end with line 111. In 18 of the lines 
between these limits, however (in 20 if we include the inter- 
polated lines 82f.), the first person is merely a conventional 
device: the oft repeated formula ic wees mid here serves as a 
frame (the kunstgriff of Heusler) for a mnemonic metrical list 
of names or thula. By virtue of this distinction, the lines 50- 
111 fall into nine parts or sections, all marked. by the use of 
the first person, but alternately lyric and mnemonic in charac- 
ter. This repeated alternation of sections points to design: 
Again, the formula sohte ic serves as a frame for a thula that 
begins with line 112 and ends with line 124, but does not in- 
clude lines 119b-122 (nor yet, of course, the interpolated lines 
114 and 118). In line 126, too, the first person is used conven- 
tionally enough, as part of a formula (lines 125-126) that 
answers to the modern “ last but not least.” 

In the rest of the speech of Widsith, the third person is used: 
the speaker gives us information, but not in terms of his own 
experiences (I ignore the interpolated lines 14-17). Most of 
the lines spoken in the third person come together: lines 18-49. 
The other two passages in the third person, lines 119b-122 and 
127-130, are tied to the sohte ic thula: the “ last not least ” 
formula links lines 127-130 with the thula, and lines 119b-122 
are imbedded in the thula. This analysis of the speech of 
Widsith in terms of the distinction between first and third 
persons gives us the following divisions: 


® Souers, loc. cit., seems to think otherwise. But here, at least, he surely strains 
to the breaking point his theory of unconscious art; so long a series of alternations 
was hardly composed in a mental fog. 
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Introduction: didactic first person 10-13 
Interpolated passage: first person 14-17 
First Fit: third person 18-49 
Second Fit: first person, nine sections alternately lyric 

& mnemonic 50-111 


Third Fit: mnemonic list and formulistic passage in 

first person, with two episodic passages 

in third person attached 112-130 
Conclusion: didactic first person 131-134 


It is worthy of special note that the digressive or episodic 
passages in the Third Fit, viz., lines 119b-122 and 127-130, are 
not given in terms of the speaker’s own experiences. The poet 
might perfectly well have had Widsith sing before Wulfhere 
and Wyrmhere, Wudga and Hama (as he sang before the rulers 
named in the Second Fit) , and receive gifts at their hands, but 
we are told nothing of the kind. Whatever the personal expe- 
riences of the widely faring scop at the many courts he visited, 
we know of them only from the Second Fit. This strict limi- 
tation can hardly be accidental. Moreover, each of the two 
didactic passages (lines 10-13 and 131-134) is more sharply 
defined thereby: its first person stands out in virtue of the 
contrast with the third person just before and after. 

The divisions of the poem pointed out above are themselves 
divisible, in terms of other changes in the textual pattern. For 
further discussion, however, I must refer the reader to MW. 


4. Units. A given division hangs together and can be said 
to make a unit in virtue of specific uniformities in the textual 
pattern. Thus, lines 10-134 of Widsith make a unit, complex 
though it be, because they are given to us as a set speech, put 
in the mouth of a specific speaker, the minstrel Widsith, and 
the poem as a whole can be said to make a unit because lines 
1-9 lead up to the speech and lines 135-143 lead away from it— 
in other words, are subordinated to the speech as prologue and 
epilogue respectively. The speech itself, as we have seen, falls 
into five parts: an introduction, three fits, and a conclusion. 
Each of these parts makes a unit. Here I will discuss only one 
of them, the Second Fit, lines 50-111. Above (as in MW) I 
have made a distinction between the lyric and mnemonic pas- 
sages of this fit. To the lyric passages, taken together, I have 
given the name yed; to the mnemonic passages, taken together, 
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the name thula. That the lyric passages belong together is old 
doctrine. Thus, in 1906, W. W. Lawrence wrote of three of 
them (MPh 4. 343f.): 


One would like to believe that the references to Gutdhere (ll. 64 
[sic]-67) and to Aelfwine (ll. 70-74) formed originally a part of the 
same story as ll. 88 ff., as they are similar to it in style and metre, 
and unlike the material in which they are imbedded. 


The story to which Lawrence refers is presumably the story of 
the scop’s personal experiences at the various courts which he 
visited. I do not believe what Lawrence would like to believe, 
viz., that this tale was told, originally, in consecutive lines, 
without interruption by thula-material; certainly we have no 
evidence that it was ever so told. But the unity of the yed (as 
of the thula) is not dependent upon the immediate succession 
of its lines. The likeness of the lyric passages in style and 
metre, to which Lawrence justly calls our attention, is rein- 
forced by a likeness in theme, and these likenesses are enough 
to give to the passages a true unity, as against the passages 
with which they alternate. After all, the technic of alterna- 
tion is no modern invention. The Second Fit as it stands is 
divisible into five lyric and four mnemonic sections, and these 
sections occur in the following order: lyric (50-56) , mnemonic 
(57-64), lyric (65-67), mnemonic (68-69), lyric (70-74), 
mnemonic (75), lyric (76-78), mnemonic (79-87), lyric (88- 
111) .° The alternation is regular, and gives evidence of de- 
sign. In the first lyric passage the scop tells us that he has 
travelled much, served under many a king, and received from 
his masters rich rewards. In the second lyric passage he begins 
to particularize: Gudhere, the Burgundian king, gave him a 
ring, as a reward for his singing. In the third lyric passage, he 
gives another particular: he was in Italy with Alfwine, the 
most generous king he had ever heard of. In the fourth lyric 
passage the specifications continue: we learn that he was with 
the Emperor, ruler of “ towns of revelry,” etc. In the fifth and 
last lyric passage, we are given the most important particulars 
of all: he tells us a good deal about his relations with Ermanric, 


° Line 76 has a mnemonic look, but in its off-verse it departs from the thula pat- 
tern, and cannot have belonged to the original thula; see below, and cf. MW 34f. 
and 130. 
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Ealhhild, Eadgils and others. Throughout we have to do with 
persons, and the scop tells us something of his impressions and 
experiences. On the other hand, the four mnemonic passages 
are bare lists of tribes. The contrast is striking, and the alter- 
nation correspondingly effective. The Second Fit, therefore, is 
best described as made up of two units, a yed and a thula, two 
themes used several times in alternation. And it was by virtue 
of this alternation of two themes in terms of the same person 
(the speaker, Widsith) that the poet was able to give to the 
fit the needful unity. 


5. Links. The divisions of a work may be bound together, 
not only by uniformities of textual pattern, but also by links, 
that is, connective words or word-sequences at the points of 
junction. It is one of the duties of the critic to study and 
classify such links. The simplest of all links, of course, are the 
so-called conjunctive particles. The Widsith poet’s use of the 
particle ond ‘ and’ in lines 88 and 97 is noteworthy. In both 
passages ond begins the sentence. Thereby the particle is made 
emphatic, and it gains even greater emphasis if I am right in 
thinking that it is included in the alliterative pattern of these 
lines. I scan the lines as follows: 


88 Ond ic wes mid Eormanrice éalle prage. 
97 Ond me pa Ealbhild operne forgéaf. 


Here the acute marks full stress; the grave, half stress.’ By 
weighting the connective the poet links the passage more firmly 
to the one before it. In line 88 the formula ic wes mid rein- 
forces ond as a link with the previous section of the poem. In 
line 65 the on-verse as a whole links the lyric section (65-67) 
to the preceding mnemonic section (57-64) ; see my discussion, 
in MW 33f. The first line of a section may serve also as a 
link. Thus, line 76, which reads 


Mid Creacum ic wes ond mid Finnum ond mid Casere, 


begins the Casere section of the yed (lines 76-78) , but, cast as 
it is in a pattern consonant with the ic wes thula, serves also 
to link the section with the thula-section that precedes. That 
it does not belong to the thula is sufficiently obvious from the 


7I did not venture, in MW, to suggest a scansion so heterodox; see p. 55. My 
present suggestion will be defended elsewhere. 
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fact that it ends, not with a tribal but with a personal name. 
Now and then a whole passage serves as a link; thus, lines 
109-111, and lines 125-126. Such passages are perhaps better 
called passages of transition. These and other links are duly 
discussed in MW. Links may be wanting in places where one 
might expect to find them. Thus, the shift from the Offa Epi- 
sode (lines 36-44) to the Heorot Episode (lines 45-49) is made 
without the help of any link. For an explanation of this pecu- 
liarity, see MW 23. 


6. Foreshadowing and echo. The devices so called may serve 
(a) to hold a given unit together or (b) to connect one unit 
with another. Thus, in the prologue of Widsith, line 9b echoes 
line 1, or, if you will, line 1 foreshadows line 9b. The two, taken 
together, mark the limits of the prologue and announce the 
speech which begins with line 10. They have, therefore, a 
double function. Again, the sohte ic of line 110 foreshadows 
the characteristic frame or kunstgriff of the Third Thula and 
thus serves to connect the Second Fit with the Third. An in- 
teresting example of echo is line 45b, which reminds one of 
line 28 and thereby helps to tie the Heorot Episode to an ear- 
lier part of the First Fit. Other examples of foreshadowing 
and echo are pointed out in MW. 


7. Variation and repetition. These are familiar stylistic de- 
vices, of course. The former is referred to in the well known 
critical passage of Beowulf as wordum wrialan (874a) ; Klae- 
ber explains this as meaning “ vary words in the customary 
manner of Germanic poetry.” Simple repetition (as distin- 
guished from variation) ‘is a noteworthy feature of Widsith; 
we find it in many parts of the poem; thus, Offa(n) occurs 
four times in lines 35-44; song occurs twice in lines 104-108; 
and dom occurs twice in the epilogue. These departures from 
the customary technic of variation were presumably deliberate; 
the many repetitions of Offa’s name are especially striking, 
since they ge with a consistent avoidance (within the limits of 
the passage) of the usual technic of variation. Apart from this 
passage, however, and the three thulas (where of course there 
was little occasion for such a device) , we find in the poem what 
may be called a normal use of variation. Lines 2-3a, it must 
be added, may be reckoned a variation of Widsith’s name; if 
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they are, we have here a variation uncommonly elaborate. The 
threefold variation Hredcyninges 7 / Eormanrices 8 / wrapes 
werlogan 9 is of interest in that the true name appears in the 
middle; one would have expected to find it either at the begin- 
ning or at the end. 


8. Versification. The critic in studying a poem must of 
course determine the formal characteristics of the verse. In 
Widsith the most important distinction is that between the 
thulas on the one hand and the rest of the poem on the other. 
The thulas are marked by (a) set line patterns few in num- 
ber and rigidly followed, (b) exclusive use of end-stopt lines, 
and (ce) avoidance of the alliterative pattern abbc. In the rest 
of the poem we find (a) no set line patterns, (b) frequent use 
of run-on lines, and (c) frequent use of the alliterative pattern 
abbe alongside the other two chief patterns, aaab and abac. 
The contrast, so far, is striking enough. But we must go fur- 
ther. In the thulas, the lines either (d) stand in isolation or 
(e) fall into couplets and stanzas. Thus, in the First Thula 
the first 10 lines fall into a stanza, itself divisible into five 
couplets, and the six lines which follow make up a second 
stanza, while the last line makes an isolated unit; in the other 
two thulas we find no stanzas, and these thulas are made up 
wholly of couplets and isolated lines.* Line 34 is an isolated 
thula-fragment which, like each of the isolated lines of the 
three thulas, is complete in itself. The metrical structure of 
the thula material is thus uniform enough. When we turn to 
the rest of the poem, we find something markedly different: 
no isolated lines, no couplets, no stanzas, but a stichic system 
like that of Beowulf and West-Germanic poetry in general. 
The poet has modified this stichic system in one particular 
only: the various divisions of the poem regularly end at the 
end of a line, not in the middle of a line (as would be possible 
in Beowulf). This modification makes the stichic parts of the 
poem more consonant with the thulas, although of course the 
fundamental metrical contrast remains. For further discus- 
sion, see my papers “ Alliteration in Widsith ” (ELH 2. 291 ff.) 
and “ The alliterative pattern abbc in the fulur” (Saga-Book 
11. 250 ff.) . 


8 On the isolated half-line 119a, see MW 89 ff. 
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9. Exegesis. It is the duty of an editor to explain in detail 
what the author of the text means by what he says. This in- 
volves, among other things, the determination (so far as pos- 
sible) of the exact sense in which each word and word-group 
of the text is used. Here we shall confine ourselves to this 
aspect of exegesis. In his attempt to determine the meaning 
of a given word or phrase, the editor ought to proceed with 
conservatism. He must, of course, consider all the possibilities, 
but he ought not to depart from the primary, original, literal 
meaning of a word unless the context compels him to do so. 
This principle of procedure is well illustrated in the wrafes 
werlogan of Widsith 9a, an on-verse which refers to the famous 
Ostrogothic king Ermanric. The primary, original, literal mean- 
ing of werloga is “ treaty-breaker.” If now we look into the 
career of Ermanric, we find that in history and story alike he 
is represented as hostile to treaty-breakers. This hostility, in- 
deed, is the outstanding and dominating feature of his char- 
acter, and serves to motivate judicial sentences so ruthless that 
only a fanatical legalist could have brought himself to pro- 
nounce them. The epithet wrafes werlogan which the poet 
applies to Ermanric therefore presumably means “ hostile to 
treaty-breakers,” and this interpretation makes no difficulties, 
grammatical or contextual (warlogan may perfectly well be a 
late dat. pl. form; see MW 51). The alternative explanation, 
according to which weerlogan here is a gen. sg. and has a secon- 
dary, derivative, figurative, generalized sense, that of “ wicked 
person, tyrant” or the like, cannot be reconciled with con- 
servative treatment of the inherited text. This later meaning 
of weerloga arose out of the association of the term with the 
devil of Christian belief, the treaty-breaker par excellence, the 
rebel against God. The application of werloga to Satan, and 
to the followers of Satan, is not inconsistent with its literal 
meaning, of course, and we have no reason to think that the 
literal meaning was ever lost sight of, in Saxon times. We have 
rather to do with a secular legal term, seized upon by Christian 
writers and made into a theological legal term as well. It seems 
unreasonable to suppose that the Widsith poet used it in this 
theological sense, so out of keeping with the context. If he did, 
we must further suppose that the secular sense of the word 
had faded completely from his mind (or was unknown to him), 
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since otherwise he could not have been guilty of the gross blun- 
der involved in calling Ermanric, of all people, a waerloga— 
Ermanric, known to fame as a stickler for his legal rights, at 
whatever cost to himself and his nearest and dearest. Igno- 
rance of, or indifference to, secular usage is not characteristic 
of the Widsith poet, and cannot properly be attributed to him 
in this instance. See further MW 141 ff. 


10. Authorship and composition. It is the duty of the critic 
to determine, if possible, who composed the poem under study, 
and to recapture, so far as possible, the poet’s method of pro- 
cedure in composing the poem. Widsith is an anonymous poem, 
and we have no means of identifying its author. We can draw 
some general conclusions about him, however, from the pecu- 
liarities of the text. For such conclusions, see MW 50f. In 
view of the striking differences, in manner and matter alike, 
between the thulas on the one hand and the rest of the poem 
on the other, we must also consider the possibility of multiple 
authorship. In my opinion the Widsith poet did not himself 
compose the three thulas; he found them already in existence 
and incorporated them in his poem, a poem which he wrote 
with this incorporation constantly in mind. If so, the thulas 
are older than the rest of Widsith. Certainly we have reason 
to think that composition in the thula kind is old. The only 
truly ancient Germanic verse-fragments which have come down 
to us (in Latin or Greek dress) belong, without exception, to 
the thula kind. Thus, if I am right in reading wnithones for 
the nuithones of the Tacitean text (with its un-Germanic diph- 
thong), the Nerthus tribal list of the Germania (A.D. 98) 
falls into a thula-like couplet: 


Reudigni, Auiones, Anglii, Varini, 
Eudoses, Suardones, Unithones. 


It is worthy of note that this couplet conforms to that rule of 
thula-composition whereby the alliterative pattern abbc is 
allowed in the first line (witness Widsith 57) but forbidden 
elsewhere. The list of the sons of Mannus which Tacitus re- 
cords earlier in the Germania likewise makes a thula-fragment, 
an isolated line not unlike the isolated lines of the thulas of 
Widsith. Again, Ptolemy’s list of Cimbric peninsular tribes in 
his Geography (A.D. 150) makes a thula-like couplet: 
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Xdgoves, SvyovAwves, SaBadrjLyyror, KoBavdoi, 
XaAo, Povvovaior, Xdpovdes. 

The thulas of Widsith, then, exemplify a traditional kind of 
poetic composition old indeed. We should be hasty, however, 
if we concluded at once that the Widsith poet could not him- 
self have composed the thulas which we find in his poem. 
Here we must distinguish between thula-composition as such 
and the particular thulas before us. The Widsith poet might 
well have composed thulas, once he had learned (whether 
through teachers or by his own delving) the rules that govern 
their composition. If he could not have composed the particu- 
lar thulas recorded in Widsith, it was because he could not have 
chosen the matter of these thulas, much less put this matter 
together, as we have it. Widsith, apart from the thulas, be- 
longs to the classical tradition of OE poetry, and this tradi- 
tion took shape in the seventh century. Our author could 
hardly have flourished earlier than the Age of Bede. But the 
thulas in their matter reflect and reveal a different world, that 
of the English before their migration to Britain; see MW 14ff., 
30 ff., 42 ff. No English poet of the Age of Bede (or later), 
however learned, could have reconstructed and reproduced, in 
a thula or otherwise, this world of his forefathers. 

The distinction in authorship which I have drawn between 
the thulas and the rest of the poem is not new. The considera- 
tions which I have presented above have, in the past, led 
various critics to conclude that the Widsith poet did not him- 
self compose the thulas. This is the view of Sievers, Brandl 
and Heusler (to mention only a few names). That the thulas 
are much older than the rest of the poem is also a view widely 
held.’ Schiicking, in his Kleines ags. Dichterbuch (1919), p. 
62, describes as follows the poet and his procedure: 

Auf alle falle hat man doch wohl anzunehmen, dass ein an der 
vorzeit interessierter dichter, der zeitlich und kiinstlerisch dem 
Beowulf und namentlich der lyrik nahestand, aus sehr altem material 
an iiberlieferten merkversen—das alteste wird der K6nigskatalog 
v. 17 [sic] ff. sein—seine auswahl traf, vielleicht auch namen aus 


heldenliedern zusammentrug und dafiir den dichterisch anmutigen 
rahmen der Widsith-erzihlung schuf. 


® The Second Thula, it is true, has commonly been thought to be late in date, 
and its author represented as a monkish would-be cosmographer, but this view 
is mistaken; see my discussion below. 
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Heusler, in his Altgermanische Dichtung (1926), p. 86, ex- 
presses himself similarly (though with important differences) : 
Zu der zeit nun, als in England auch geistliche die heimische dicht- 
kunst pflegten, verviel einer von ihnen auf den gedanken, einen 
skop der alten zeit als rahmenfigur hinzustellen, ihn von seinen 
héfischen erlebnissen erzihlen zu lassen und ihm, als kern seines 
vortrags, drei vorhandene merkreihen in den mund zu legen. 


My own reconstruction of the process of composition, as set 
forth in MW 3ff., reads, in part, as follows: 

When the Widsith poet conceived the idea of making a poem about 
the Germanic heroic age, a poem to which the figure of a fictitious 
scop was to give the needful unity, he began his work of com- 
position by putting into the scop’s mouth these three thulas, and 
about the thulas he built up the rest of the poem. 

These judgments reflect current critical opinion. For further 
discussion, the reader is referred to MW. 


11. Dates. The critic must determine, within limits as nar- 
row as may be, the date of the text under study. In MW, in 
Beibl 48. 351 f., and in Anglia 61. 116, I have given my reasons 
for thinking that the poem was composed in the second half 
of the seventh century. This date is earlier than that set by 
most of the recent students of the poem (but see Chambers 
178). The three thulas, in my opinion, were all composed in 
the sixth century. The First Thula is generally reckoned the 
oldest of them; Heusler dates it “ before 540.” Since the thula- 
man included King Theodric of the Franks, who reigned from 
511-to 534, he must have composed the thula after 511. But 
we can be more precise. King Theodric doubtless won inclu- 
sion in the thula (as he won fame in the North) by virtue of 
his great victory over King Hygelac of the Geatas; if so, the 
thula could hardly have been composed before about 520. It 
is an odd feature of the thula, however, that Theodric appears 
in it but not his opponent Hygelac. And Hygelac’s absence 
cannot be due to metrical difficulties, since the thulaman, 
instead of composing line 24 thus: 


peodric weold Froncum, pyle Rondingum, 
might perfectly well have composed it thus: 
Hygelac weold Geatum, Hugum peodric.’° 


2°Qn Hugas, a poetical name for the Franks, see Klaeber, Beowulf, glossary 
of proper names, s. v., with the references there given. 
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The line as we have it seems explicable, indeed, only on the 
theory that the thulaman, though he had heard of Theodric’s 
great victory over the Scandinavian pirates, had not learned 
Hygelac’s name or tribe. Now Pyle is best taken as the eponym 
of the Pilir, a well known Scandinavian tribe, inhabitants of 
the South Norwegian shire of Telemark, and the tribe itself 
might well have been referred to, in poetry at least, as Ron- 
dingas, i.e. inhabitants of a mark or borderland. I conceive 
that the thulaman, knowing nothing of the defeated pirates 
except that they were Scandinavians, and unable, in the cir- 
cumstances, to couple Theodric with a contemporary Scandi- 
navian king, was inspired to couple him with an eponymous 
Scandinavian king; the king chosen for that purpose would 
naturally be one whose name began with f, and here King 
pyle filled the bill to perfection. It is possible enough, besides 
(as I pointed out in MW 192), that a body of vikings from 
Telemark were actually included in Hygelac’s army; if so, the 
thulaman would have had all the more reason to couple Theo- 
dric with King pyle. If I have hit upon the right explanation 
of the presence in the thula of Pyle and his Rondings, then it 
would seem to follow that the thula was composed shortly after 
Theodric’s victory, at a time when little news had reached 
Sleswick beyond the bare fact that Theodric had defeated a 
host of Scandinavian pirates. If so, one may date the First 
Thula at about 520. For further discussion, see MW 18. 
The Second Thula is a list of tribes, and tribes cannot be 
dated like persons.’' Heusler, however, ventured to give this 
thula an eighth century dating. In so doing, he was bravely 
taking the consequences of his heterodox view that all the 
biblical and oriental names in our inherited text belonged to 
the original thula. I regard this view as untenable, and, with 
Chambers (7f.) and many others, reject such bookish mate- 
rial as interpolated. The number of bookish names, however, 
has been unduly swelled by the critics. I find only five names 
of the kind in the thula, and these all occur in a single passage, 
lines 82-83; if we set this passage aside as interpolated, we 
have 49 tribal names left, and none of these names can rightly 
be held out of place in a thula based on Germanic oral tradi- 


11 The Frumtings of line 68, it is true, can be dated precisely enough: 457-464. 
See my paper in ES 14. 154 fi. 
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tion. These 49 tribes, moreover, reflect an ethnological range 
to be expected of an English thulaman before, not after the 
migration to Britain; see MW 30ff., where I have suggested 
530 as a suitable date of composition for the thula. It could 
hardly have been composed earlier, since in the Amothings it 
includes a tribe known to heroic story through an event of 530 
or thereabouts. And it was hardly composed much later; 
Heusler’s reasons for dating the First Thula before 540 apply 
also to the Second, though, as we have seen, Heusler failed to 
make the application. The Third Thula could not have been 
composed before about 550, since it includes King Eadwine of 
the Langobards. And since it fails to include #lfwine, the 
most famous of all Langobardish kings, it was probably com- 
posed before that king’s rise to fame in the years 565-572. 
Here again one prefers a date of composition as early as pos- 
sible, for after the migration to Britain the English soon gave 
up that close touch with their Continental kinsmen which they 
had maintained as a matter of course while they lived in Sles- 
wick. On all these datings, nevertheless, my words of caution 
in MW 135 are worth repeating: 


Such inferences, however, cannot be looked upon as certain: we 
have to do with indications rather than with determinations. 


12. Identifications. The datings given above depend, in 
part, on identifications of persons and tribes named in Widsith. 
The critic, therefore, is concerned with such identifications, 
and with the conclusions drawn from them. In MW an iden- 
tification is taken to be established if the names brought into 
connexion show correspondence in (1) form, (2) function, 
and (3) setting, and if (4) no plausible alternative connexions 
are to be had. Thus, I accept the identification of tla with 
the Attila of history because the two names correspond in 
phonetic form,”* designate a king, and localize this king as ruler 
of the Huns, and because no other plausible connexion can be 
found for tla. The etymology of the name is of course irrele- 
vant to the identification; whether Attila is a Germanic name 
and means “ little father ” or is a Hunnish name of some other 
meaning, the identification stands. Again, I accept the old 


%*See cap. 29 of Snorri’s Ynglingasaga, and cf. my comments in MLN 47. 367 ff. 
**In strictness, Ztla answers to a name-form Attala, but this form occurs in 
the historical records as a variant of Attila. 
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identification of the Sweordweras with the Suardones of Taci- 
tus. As some students have found this identification exceed- 
ingly dubious and hypothetical, I will take it up here, under 
the four heads given above. 


(1) The Sweord- of Widsith answers precisely to the Suard- 
of Tacitus if we can derive the eo of the OE name-form from 
Gmc a, and this of course we can do. Putting the Tacitean 
Suard- into prehistoric English, we get * Swerd-, whence, with 
breaking, the archaic *Swaord- > Sweord-. In a part of the 
Northumbrian area this eo was kept as late as the tenth cen- 
tury, but elsewhere it was unrounded to ea in the course of 
the seventh. The Sweord- of our text may therefore be ex- 
plained either as an archaic spelling or as a Northumbrian 
dialectal spelling.* In MW 52 it is reckoned dialectal, but I 
should now prefer to classify it as archaic, a survival of the 
Widsith poet’s own spelling, along with manna 36, Moidum 84, 
Amothingum 85 and Gislhere 123.° It escaped modernizing 
because the copyists (naturally enough) connected it with 
sweord ‘ sword’ and therefore did not recognize it as archaic 
in spelling. Let me add that some MSS of the Germania read 
Suarines, not Suardones; connexion with Sweordweras is not 
possible, of course, if one follows the reading Swarines. Lin- 
guistic considerations, however, make Swarines an inacceptable 
reading; see Much, PBB 17. 212f., who makes out a plausible 
case for an original reading * Suardiones, out of which both the 
extant readings grew. For our present purposes, it is imma- 
terial whether we adopt Much’s reading or cling to the MS 
reading Suardones. 


(2) The Suardones of Tacitus designates a Germanic tribe. 
The same may with confidence be said of the Sweordweras of 
Widsith. The Second Thula includes, it is true, a few non- 
Germanic tribes (nine out of a total of 49; see MW 30), but 
these are all readily identifiable as such, and no one, so far as 
I know, has ever suggested the addition of the Sweordweras to 
their number.*® 


**T pointed out these alternative explanations in Namn och Bygd 22 (1934). 
47, note 3. 

*STf my reading Hehcan 112 holds, it reflects another archaic spelling, as does 
Frumtingum 68 if this is a scribal error for Framtingum. See MW 161 and 78, 
and cf. Anglia 61. 116, note 2. 
1° The alternative connexion which can be given to the tribal name, viz., the 
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(3) In Tacitus the Suardones belong to a group of seven 
tribes, localized (vaguely enough) in a region commonly iden- 
tified as the Jutland peninsula. In Widsith the Sweordweras 
are mentioned in the following passage (lines 61-63) : 


Mid Englum ic wes ond mid Swefum ond mid Anenum. 
Mid Seaxum ic wes ond mid Sycgum ond mid Sweordwerum. 
Mid Hronum ic wes ond mid Deanum_ ond mid Heaboreamum. 


These nine tribes, so far as they can with plausibility be local- 
ized, all belong to the Jutland peninsula and its immediate 
neighborhood. The Engle and Swefe lived in Sleswick. The 
Seaxan lived in Holstein. The Sycgan are the Secgan of the 
Finnsburg Fragment; Chambers (199) put the name into 
(Latinized) Germanic as *Sagiones; the only plausible con- 
nexion for this name is that with the Sabro district of north- 
east Jutland (near Aarhus), the Saghe-brok heret of King 
Valdemar’s Jordebog."*" The Dean lived in the southern part 
of the Scandinavian peninsula, if Chambers (210) was right 
in identifying them with the Dauciones of Ptolemy ; see further 
MW 131. The Heaforeamas lived in southern Norway, over 
against the point of Jutland. The identity of the Hnenas and 
the Hronan is too uncertain to throw light on the habitat of 
the Sweordweras, although students of Widsith commonly take 
it for granted that both tribes lived somewhere in the North. 
On the whole, it seems clear that the geographical setting of 
the Sweordweras is in every way consistent with their identi- 
fication as the Suardones of Tacitus. It ought to be added 


connexion with OE sweord ‘sword,’ carries with it the presumption that the tribal 
name is Germanic. Let me add that “Swordmen” would be an odd name for a 
tribe in that it would have no distinctive feature: the sword was in general use 
among all tribes. This etymology of Sweordweras therefore wants plausibility. 

17 The tribal name Secgan has been connected with OE secg ‘sword’ (Holthau- 
sen), but it is hard to see how a weapon so generally used could have given rise 
to a tribal name (contrast Seazan, derivable from the name of a distinctive tribal 
weapon). Connexion with OE secg ‘man’ is hardly more suitable, since a name 
meaning ‘men’ would not be distinctive. Derivation from a district name is 
obviously to be preferred, and the Sabro district meets every requirement neatly 
enough. The j-suffix here presumably has its old meaning of ‘belonging to, per- 
taining to.’ The connexion of the Secgan with the Sabro district is here made for 
the first time. In MW 191 it was still needful to say, “ the Sycgan have not been 
localized with plausibility.” On the name Sabro see O. Nielsen, in Blandinger 1. 
4 (1886). 229 (Universitets-Jubileets danske Samfund, No. 35); I owe this refer- 
ence to the kindness of Gunnar Knudsen. 


5 
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that the Anglii, Auiones and Varini, three tribes mentioned by 
Tacitus along with the Suardones, appear also in Widsith, in 
the same section (lines 57-64) with the Sweordweras; see MW 
141, 147f., and 194f. 


(4) Neither Sweordweras nor Suardones can with plausi- 
bility be given other tribal connexions. 

It needs to be emphasized that the identification of the 
Sweordweras with the Suardones (like that of tla with 
Attila) does not depend on any particular etymology of the 
tribal name. And the localization of the Sweordweras in the 
Jutland region is not dependent on etymology either. I have 
elsewhere advanced an etymology of Sward (7) ones** which (if 
it is sound) enables us to localize the tribe more narrowly still: 
in the Galten district of Jutland, immediately adjoining the 
Sabro district where (in all likelihood) lived the Sycgan; and 
this localization is of special interest to students of Widsith, 
since in that poem the Sycgan and the Sweordweras are named 
in the same line, and in immediate sequence. But whatever 
the etymology, the identification must be based on evidence of 
other kinds, as set forth above. In view of this evidence, the 
identity of Sweordweras and Suardones may be looked upon 
as reasonably well established. 


13. Summary. In the paragraphs above, I have by no means 
considered all the critic’s duties. It would take a book, indeed, 
to do the subject justice. The topics which I have taken up, 
however, may serve to give the reader some idea of the prin- 
ciples of criticism which one philologist, at least, strives to 
follow. Let me conclude with a summary statement. In study- 
ing a work of art, the critic must seek to answer three ques- 
tions, and to answer them in some detail. The first: what is 
the author trying to do? The second: how does the author go 
about his task? The third: how well has the author done his 
work? These are hard questions, not often to be answered with 
finality. But the editor who shirks them on that account, and 
limits himself to the certainties, stands revealed thereby as a 
literary mechanic, and turns his profession into a trade. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


18In Namn och Bygd 22. 46 f. 
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THE POLE: A STORY BY CLARE CLAIRMONT? 
By Braprorp A. Boot 


There is every likelihood that a short story which has three 
times been published as Mary Shelley’s is, save for the con- 
clusion, entirely the work of Clare Clairmont. The story is 
entitled “The Pole,” and appeared in The Court Magazine, 
and Belle Assemblée* as “ by the author of ‘ Frankenstein.’ ” 

Having lived so many years among a coterie of ardent 
writers, it is strange that Clare developed few literary aspira- 
tions. But she had practically no leisure and certainly little 
encouragement.® By 1830, however, circumstances with her 
had come to such a pass that she was ready to try to turn a 
penny by her pen. But first she wanted assurance of Mary’s 
assistance. 


Another favour I have to ask you, which is, if I should require your 
mediation to get a book published at Paris, you will write to your 
friends there and otherwise interest yourself as warmly as you can 
about it. Promise me this, and give me an answer upon it as quick 
as you can.* 


*IT (August-September, 1832). 64-71, 129-186. It was republished in The 
English Annual, 1836, pp. 32-74; also in Tales and Stories by Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley, ed. Richard Garnett, London (Wm. Patterson), 1891. 

*There are records of several abortive literary attempts. During the summer 
of 1814 Clare began a story called “ The Idiot,” designed “to develop the work- 
ings and improvements of a mind which by common people was deemed the mind 
of an idiot, because it conformed not to their vulgar and prejudiced views.” 
(Edward Dowden, The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 2 vols., London, 1886, 1. 
460). Of this and of Mary Shelley’s “ Hate,” a story composed at the same time, 
nothing is known. In 1817-1818 Clare wrote a book which Shelley peddled to 
Lackington and to Taylor and Hessey, but without success. See Dowden, 2. 137. 
At one period in later years she contemplated a volume illustrating from the lives 
of Shelley and Byron the dangers and evils resulting from erroneous opinions on 
the subject of the relation between the sexes. See Dowden, 2. 550. 

*Clare was probably humbled by the superior talents of her accomplished 
relatives. She wrote to Mrs. Jefferson Hogg (Jane Williams): “ But in our family, 
if you cannot write an epic or novel, that by its originality knocks all other 
novels on the head, you are a despicable creature, not worth acknowledging.” See 
the privately printed volumes, Shelley and Mary, 4 vols., 1889, p. 1175. 

“Mrs. Julian Marshall, Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley: Her Life and Letters, 2 
vols., London, 1889, 2. 201. The letter is dated Dresden, 28th March, 1830. 
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Perhaps Mary discouraged her; at any rate the projected 
volume seems never to have progressed beyond this nebulous 
state, and for two years she is silent about her writing. In 
March 1832 she had, we learn, practically completed a short 
story—‘“ about a Pole”! As was her custom in distress she 
turned to Mary for help. 


I have written a tale which I think will do for the “ Keepsake”; 
I shall send it home for your perusal. Will you correct it? Do 
write and let me know where I may send it, so as to be sure to find 
you. Will you be angry with me, if I beg you to write the last 
scene of it. I am now so unwell, I can’t. My only time for writing 
is after ten at night; the rest of the tale was composed at that hour, 
after having been scolding and talking, and giving lessons from 
seven in the morning. It was very near its end, when I got so ill, 
I gave it up. If you cannot do anything with it, you can at least 
make curl-papers of it; and that is always something. Do not 
mention it to anybody; should it be printed, one can speak of it, 
and if you judge it not worthy, then it is no use mortifying my 
vanity. The truth is, I should never think of writing, knowing well 
my incapacity for it, but I want to gain money. What would one 
not do for that, since it is the only key to freedom. One is even 
impudent enough to ask a great authoress to finish one’s tale for 
one. I think, in your hands, it might get into the “ Keepsake,” 
for it is about a Pole, and that is the topic of the day. If it should 
get any money, half will naturally belong to you. Should you have 
the kindness to arrange it, Julia would perhaps also be so kind as 
to copy it out for me, that the alterations in your hand may not 
be seen. I wish it to be signed “ Mont Obscur.” © 


Clare’s story was not published in The Keepsake, but that 
Mary busied herself in its behalf is evident from a Trelawny 
letter dated September: 1, 1832. 


If Bulwer makes any difficulty regarding the article written by 
Clare, I shall readily, if you like, try the “ Metropolitan,” which 
seems as good, if not better.® 


Now the first part of “ The Pole” appeared at just this time. 
Trelawny’s ignorance of its publication may be ascribed to the 
fact that he had not corresponded with Mrs. Shelley, and had 
not yet picked up a copy of the current number of The Court 


5 Shelley and Mary, pp. 1159-1160. The letter is dated Pisa, March 24, 1832. 
The italics are mine. 
* Shelley and Mary, p. 1167. 
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Magazine. As for its presence in that periodical, either Bulwer- 
Lytton felt that the story was beneath the dignity of his New 
Monthly Magazine, or Mary offered it to The Court Magazine 
first. 

Why was the story published as “ by the author of ‘ Frank- 
enstein’”? Perhaps Mary thought that the revision was of 
such nature that she was entitled to put her name to it. More 
likely, however, both she and her publishers knew the value 
of a “ big name,” and since Clare wished to preserve anonymity 
and was interested only in the money, who would be the worse 
for this deception? Certainly Mrs. Shelley would not have 
been embarrassed to confess authorship of “ The Pole,” for in 
quality it is several cuts above her average. A pleasantly writ- 
ten, rather lengthy story,’ it describes tolerably well the Italian 
adventures of a handsome Polish nobleman who is beset by 
love and Russian spies. He consummates the first by his charm 
and obviates the second by his sagacity. The conclusion, in 
which the wounded villain rises from the ground to expose the 
spy’s machinations and then falls dead, is melodramatic in 
Mary Shelley’s worst manner. But Clare’s performance is 
wholly respectable, the descriptive passages especially being 
worthy of high praise. 

Internal evidence at several points lends credence to the 
conjecture of authorship by Clare. First, there are several 
passages, much in the manner of Clare’s letters, painting a 
somber picture of Russian life and manners. Secondly, there 
are a number of phrases in Polish, a language with which she 
had opportunity to become acquainted. Thirdly, there are indi- 
cations of a thorough knowledge of Russian. At one point the 
author appends an explanatory footnote to the effect that the 
Russian language has no word for “ honour.” There is no evi- 


™Mary Shelley complains of the brevity and concision required by the annuals. 
“When I write for them, I am worried to death to make my things shorter and 
shorter, till I fancy people think ideas can be conveyed by intuition, and that it 
is a superstition to consider words necessary for their expression.” See Shelley and 
Mary, p. 1192. This is illuminating, for it touches the chief weakness of the annuals’ 
stories. Instead of taking the hint from Miss Mitford, whose charming sketches 
sedulously avoided plot, the authors attempted to force the plot for a complete 
novel into a dozen or a score of pages. Even the best novel is unconvincing in a 
plot summary; the wild, romantic stories of the early nineteenth-century writers 
could not be supported by such treatment. 
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dence, so far as I can determine, that Mary Shelley knew one 
word of either Polish or Russian. 

Richard Garnett, who collected and edited Mary Shelley’s 
tales and stories, seems not to have known of Clare’s story, 
but from the fund of his very considerable knowledge of the 
Shelley group he makes an interesting and shrewd comment 
on “ The Pole.” 


The visit to Paestum in The Pole recalls one of the most beautiful 
of Shelley’s letters, which Mary, however, probably never saw. 
Clare Clairmont’s fortunes seem glanced at in one or two places; 
and the story of The Pole may be partly founded on some ex- 
perience of hers in Russia.® 


Because of her important associations and significant friend- 
ships many of Clare Clairmont’s letters have been preserved. 
They are choice reading. She was high-strung, eccentric, per- 
haps neurotic, but she had intelligence, imagination, and even 
when most despondent, wit. If “The Pole” be her story 
“about a Pole,” it is the only literary effort we have by one 
whose life was so tragically caught in the swirl of the great 
romantics. 


The University of California at Los Angeles 


° Tales and Stories by Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, ed. Richard Garnett, pp. 
xii-xiii. The letter to which Garnett refers is addressed to Peacock and dated 
February 25, 1819. See The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. Roger Ingpen, 2 


vols., London, 1909, 2. 170. 
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THE HISTORIC SENSE OF THOMAS WARTON, 
JUNIOR 


By Frances ScHouLer MILuer 


Thomas Warton was a poet-antiquary—perhaps the foremost 
of the eighteenth century—whose observations and editions, 
literary history and verse were dominated by the historic sense. 
It was his love of the past that led him down the winding ways 
of antiquity to discuss the early history of English letters, to 
defend both antiquarianism and scholarship and the apparent 
irreverence and naive anachronisms of the medieval writers, and 
to sing of abbeys and castles, of minstrels and tourneys. 

What briefly is the historic sense? It is, perhaps, most signifi- 
cantly the realization that men of the past were unlike those of 
the present in manners and customs, in dress and in dwellings, 
in religious feeling and modes of thought, a realization usually 
accompanied by a sympathetic rather than a superior attitude 
toward the past. It is not simply the interest in the past that 
is almost as old as history itself, but the interest in the “ dif- 
ferentness ” of the past; not merely the critical sense of the 
historian that enables him to evaluate documents and to weigh 
evidence, but the ability of artist, play-producer or layman that 
enables him to judge an early work of art as a product of the 
times in which and of the taste for which it was created. 

To Thomas Warton in particular the conviction that 


Nor rough nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity but strown with flowers 


was the faith behind much of his work. That his love of 
medieval antiquity was an early and continuous passion the 
following list of antiquarian poetry and prose will show. 


Date Age Work 

1745 17 Pleasures of Melancholy (published 1747) 

1749 21 Triumph of Isis 

1750 22 Description of Winchester 

1751 23 Ode for Music 

1753 25 The Union (includes selections from the elder English 
and Scottish poets together with Warton’s “ Ode on 
the Approach of Summer” and “ Pastoral in the 
Manner of Spenser ” 
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1754 25 Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spenser 
1755 26 Verses Written in a Blank Leaf of Mr. Warton’s 
Observations on Spenser * 
1761 33 On the Marriage of the King 
1762 34 Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spenser 
On the Birth of the Prince of Wales 
1774 46 History of English Poetry, Vol. 1 
1777 +49 Poems 
1778 50 History of English Poetry, vol. 2 
1781 53 History of English Poetry, vol. 3 
1782 54 Verses on Reynolds’ Painted Window 
Specimen of a History of Oxfordshire 
Enquiry into the Antiquity of Poems Attributed to 
Thomas Rowley 
1785 57 Edition of Milton’s Minor Poems? (2nd ed. 1791) 
Ode for the New Year, 1786 
1786 58 Ode for the New Year, 1787 
1787 59 Birthday Ode, 1787 
1788 60 Birthday Ode, 1788 


Died May 21, 1790 (Essay on Gothic Architecture posthumously 
published in Collection by Warton, Bentham, Grose, 
Milner, 1800) * 


It is significant that no chronological division can be made 
between Warton’s creative and critical activities. He was writ- 
ing and publishing poetry simultaneously with his observations, 
histories, and editions. And all his writing was influenced by his 
historical sense. His criticism, for example, was less of the 
judicial type and more that of the literary historian. Rambling 
and digressive antiquary that he was, Thomas Warton had 
little interest in the fundamental problems of criticism. He 
had no theories to propound of the nature of tragedy,‘ of the 
connection of life with literature, of the relation of art to mor- 
ality, to utility, to truth. In discussing those “isms” to-day 
termed romanticism, classicism, realism, primitivism, and 
humanism, Warton made statements that are either contradic- 
tory ° or too general and indefinite to be attacked. He pointed 


+See my article, “ Did Thomas Warton Borrow from Himself?” MLN 51 (1936). 


151-4. 
? The full notes on folk lore and romance make this an antiquarian work. 
*T am indebted to Professor Raymond Havens for much of this analysis. 


“The nearest approach is in his History of English Poetry, ed. 1824, 4. 185. 


Hereafter I use the abbreviation HEP, and references are to the 1824 edition. 
5 Ibid. 3. 269, 284-86; 4. 325-26, 327-28. 
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out beauties rather than faults, he admired rather than ana- 
lyzed. Interested in particulars, his forte was explaining indi- 
vidual passages and tracing parallels. His important use of the 
comparative method ° is more to his credit as literary historian 
than as critic. 

It is, however, precisely because of his essentially historical 
approach to criticism that Warton’s literary history is so inter- 
esting as an exhibition of the historic sense. Indeed, his writ- 
ing a history of poetry at all is significant. Before the eighteenth 
century there had not even been an attempt.’ Two poets 
before Warton—Pope and Gray—had each drawn up a sketch 
of English poetry by the “ schools ” method, but neither went 
farther than the outline.2 That Warton wrote his as an his- 
torical development of poetry shows him in line with the 
growing eighteenth-century interest in the writing of histories; 
that he abandoned the “ schools ” method in favor of the freer 
“exertion of research” *® exhibits his open-mindedness as a 
scholar. 

Similarly striking is the national, almost nationalistic, aspect 
of the History of English Poetry. Warton tried to begin his 
history with the birth of the English national character.” 
That he began with the wrong period, the eleventh century, as 
more scholarly scholars from Ritson** on have made clear, 
is immaterial for this discussion. What is significant is that 
Warton as an Englishman wrote a History of English Poetry 
and not a history of the poetry written in English. One doubts 
if Gray could have written his history of poetry with so much 
national feeling. 


° Clarissa Rinaker, Thomas Warton: A Biographical and Critical Study, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies, Urbana, 1916, 2. 125. 

*Nichol Smith (“ Warton’s History of English Poetry,” Proc. of the British 
Academy 15, 1929, 14-5) mentions the essay “ Of the Old English Poets and Poetry ” 
prefaced to the publication of the “Nut Brown Maid” in The Muses Mercury 
in 1707 as “the first attempt at a popular account of our poetry.” About 1740 
The Polite Correspondence, or Rational Amusement, a series of letters, discusses 
a scheme tor writing a complete history of English poetry and gives verse renderings 
from the Anglo-Saxon, Welsh, and Danish. Hume was the first to include in a 
history selections from the great English writers. 

8 Ibid., p. 16. 

° HEP, Preface, 1. (7). *° Ibid. 1. (4), (8). 

11 Observations on the Three First Volumes of “ The History of English Poetry,” 
London, 1782, pp. 2-3. 
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In a second way Warton’s literary history exhibits the historic 
sense; it is essentially antiquarian. Like an antiquary, he 
usually ignores aesthetic values. Specifically, he shows great 
interest in literature as a picture of early manners and customs, 
In Lyndesay’s Deith of Quene Magdalene he points out: 


Exclusive of this artificial and very poetical mode of introducing 
a description of these splendid spectacles, instead of saying plainly 
that the queen’s death prevented the superb ceremonies which 
would have attended her coronation, these stanzas have another 
merit, that of transmitting the ideas of the times in the exhibition 
of a royal entertainment.” 


Of the Life of Saynt Werburge he writes: 


The most splendid passage of this poem, is the following description 
of the feast made by King Ulpher in the hall of the abbey of Ely, 
when his daughter Werburgh was admitted to the veil in that 
monastery. Among other curious anecdotes of antient manners, 
the subjects of the tapestry, with which the hall was hung, and of 
the songs sung by the minstrels, on this solemn occasion, are given 
at large.*® 


Such antiquarian interest has definite results. It means en- 
larging the definition of literature to include any document 
which, regardless of its aesthetic merits, tells us of the life and 
habits of our ancestors. In his Preface to the History of English 
Poetry Warton wrote: 


But a history of poetry . . . [besides showing the dawn of the 
national genius] . . . must be more especially productive of enter- 
tainment and utility. I mean, as it is an art, whose object is human 
society: as it has the peculiar merit, in its operations on that object, 
of faithfully recording the features of the times, and of preserving 
the most picturesque and expressive representations of manners: 
and, because the first monuments of composition in every nation are 
those of the poet, as it possesses the additional advantage of trans- 
mitting to posterity genuine delineations of life in its simplest 
stages. Let me add, that anecdotes of the rudiments of a favourite 
art will always be particularly pleasing.* 


This constitutes an oblique thrust at absolute criticism, which 
judges literature solely by its aesthetic merits and not by its 
historical values. At all events, such a statement is not con- 


12 HEP 38. 142. 18 Ibid. 8.17. +4 Tbid. 1. (4). 
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gruent with the narrower neo-classical conception of literature. 
Not that Warton was particularly conscious of the implications. 
If we take his Preface literally, he, too, was more interested in 
“ finished productions ” of poetry,* by which he undoubtedly 
meant the polished literature of the eighteenth century, than 
in the rudimentary verse picturing a more primitive society. 

Warton’s historic sense enabled him to be tolerant of ana- 
chronisms. That is, his knowledge of the past helped him to 
detect flaws in the historical coloring of a piece of literature,”® 
while his historic sense at the same time made him realize that 
the naive handling of the classical past constituted part of the 
charm and flavor of medieval literature. He notes: 


We have frequent opportunities of observing, how the poets of 
these times engraft the manners of chivalry on antient classical 
history. In the following lines Alexander’s education is like that of 
Sir Tristram. He is taught tilting, hunting, and hawking.” 


And again: 


Among the anachronistic improprieties which . . . [Lydgate’s ver- 
sion of the Troy story] contains . . . the most conspicuous is the 
fiction of Hector’s sepulchre, or tomb: which also merits our atten- 
tion for another reason, as it affords us an opportunity of adding 
some other notices of the modes of antient architecture to those 
already mentioned. The poet from Colonna supposes, that Hector 
was buried in the principal church of Troy, near the high altar, 
within a magnificent oratory, erected for that purpose, exactly 
resembling the Gothic shrines of our cathedrals, yet charged with 
many romantic decorations. . . . To complete the work, Priam 
founds a regular chantry of priests, whom he accommodates with 
mansions near the church, and endows with revenues, to sing in this 
oratory for the soul of his son Hector.*® 


His enjoyment of “ anachronistic improprieties ” appears in the 
remark: 


It is pleasant to observe the strange mistakes which Gower, a 
man of great learning, and the most general scholar of his age, has 
committed in this poem, concerning books which he never saw, his 
violent anachronisms, and misrepresentations of the most common 
facts and characters. . . . We smile, when Hector in Shakespeare 
quotes Aristotle: but Gower gravely informs his reader, that Ulysses 


*5 Ibid. 1. (6). *7 Ibid. 2. 57. 
1° HEP 2. 397-8. 18 Ibid. 2. 405. 
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was a clerke, accomplished with a knowledge of all the sciences, a 
great rhetorician and magician: that he learned rhetoric of Tully, 
magic of Zoroaster, astronomy of Ptolomy, philosophy of Plato, 
divination of the prophet Daniel, proverbial instruction of Solomon, 
botany of Macer, and medicine of Hippocrates.?® 


But Warton’s historic sense had a more vital effect on his 
methods: his knowledge of past times enabled him to use non- 
literary material in treating the history of literature. In the 
Observations he learned to show the relationship of what the 
poet sees to what he feels and writes, in other words, the effect 
of environment. The “source material” of history (contem- 
porary chronicles, travel literature, and letters) he used to ex- 
plain everything from Spenser’s gardens and interior decora- 
tions to his choice of allegorical personages and the reality of 
chivalric conventions in the Faerie Queen. Again, as a proof 
of the popularity of certain motifs in romance, Warton uses 
what might be called the “ archeological ” evidence of tapes- 
tries.° The novelty of Warton’s method here should not be 
underestimated ; this is not the more common comparison of 
poetry and of painting or the realization of “the necessary 
connection between literary composition and the arts of de- 
sign.” ** Or, to explain the effect of St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
Milton, he writes—in words that we cannot forbear quoting 
(as Warton himself would say) for the contrast to his utterance 
on Reynolds’ painted window: 


Old saint Paul’s cathedral, from Hollar’s valuable plates in Dugdale, 
appears to have been a most stately and venerable pattern of the 
Gothic style. Milton was educated at saint Paul’s school, contiguous 
to the church; and thus became impressed with an early reverence 
for the solemnities of antient ecclesiastical architecture, its vaults, 
shrines, iles, pillars, and painted glass, rendered yet more aweful 
by the accompaniment of the choral service. Does the present 
modern church convey these feelings? Certainly not. We justly 
admire and approve Sir Christopher Wren’s Grecian proportions. 
Truth and propriety gratify the judgment, but they do not affect 
the imagination.”? 


19 Thid. 2. 324-5. 
°° Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spenser, 1762, 1. 176; hereafter I use the 
abbreviation Obs. 
*1 HEP 8. 288. 
22 Milton’s Minor Poems (1791), p. 91. 
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The most important critical result of Warton’s historic sense 
is his historical point of view. The contention of Miss Rinaker, 
that Thomas Warton was the first to use the historical point of 
view, Dr. Sheppard and Dr. Havens have refuted. Dr. Shep- 
pard has shown that the historical view point was a recognized 
method of criticism long before Thomas Warton busied himself 
with the Fairie Queen or made hit-or-miss translations of 
Middle English manuscripts; ** Dr. Havens has demonstrated 
that Warton in applying the historical point of view to his 
criticism of the plan and structure of the Fairie Queen was not 
at all consistent.”* With all Warton’s limitations as a historical 
critic adequately discussed by these two scholars, it remains to 
point out that Warton practically stumbled on the historical 
point of view. As a comparison of the two editions of the 
Observations will show, Warton read more widely in Spenser’s 
predecessors and contemporaries between the first edition of 
1754 and the second of 1762. In the latter Warton constantly 
explains Spenser’s choice of incidents as indebtedness to the 
general romance tradition rather than to specific authors.” 
Especially impressed by the persistent popularity of Arthurian 
romance in Elizabethan England, he explained that it had 
influenced Spenser’s subject matter far more than the eighteenth 
century realized.” His “track of reading” had broadened in 
another direction too—that of Spenser’s Italian models. By 
1762 Warton could recognize a reference to the “ pearls” and 
“corals ” of a lady’s teeth and lips as common to the “ italian 
poets ” rather than a direct borrowing from Ariosto.”” Although 
he could by no means approve whole-heartedly the plan and 
conduct of the Faerie Queen and perhaps even wished Spenser’s 
bosom brought “ back to truth again,” he realized—and made 
his readers realize—that the example of Tasso and Ariosto had 
influenced Spenser’s method tremendously.” 


23 Odell Sheppard, “ Thomas Warton and the Historical Point of View in Criti- 
cism,” JEGP 16 (1917). 161. 

** Raymond D. Havens, “ Thomas Warton and the Eighteenth-Century Dilemma,” 
SP 25 (1928). 36-50. 

*5 Obs. (1762), 1. 17, 27, 54-5, 65, 224; 2. 123-4, 128-9, 139, 198. 

*8 Ibid. 1. 25-7, 187-8. 

27 Obs. (1762), 2. 46. Cf. Obs. (1754), p. 184. 
28 Obs. (1762), 1. 224; 2. 268-9. 
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Having widened his “track of reading,” Warton began to 
formulate certain doctrines of literary history. It is necessary, 
he insisted, to study a poet’s predecessors and contemporaries 
in order to understand the poet himself. 


And here it may be observ’d, that in criticising upon Milton, 
Johnson, Spenser, and some other of our elder poets, not only a 
competent knowledge of all antient classical learning is requisite, 
but also an acquaintance with those books, which, though now 
forgotten and lost, were yet in repute about the time in which 
each author respectively wrote, and which it is most likely ne had 
red.?° 


Warton practised what he preached with especial thoroughness 
in his edition of Milton’s Minor Poems, the footnotes to which 
are chiefly citations of parallel passages from Milton’s less- 
known predecessors and contemporaries. By the application of 
this doctrine, too, he showed the relationship between the 
pastoral portions of the Fairie Queen and Sidney’s Arcadia, 
in fact, the whole Elizabethan pastoral fashion.*® Now it was 
the application of this idea that so impressed Warton’s con- 
temporaries. Dr. Johnson wrote a well-known letter praising 
the method; ** an unknown correspondent commended it in a 
letter to the Gentleman’s Magazine published earlier than 
Johnson’s;** Hurd also praised the method.** These letters, 
incidentally, throw light on Miss Rinaker’s contention that 
Thomas Warton was one of the original exponents of the 
historical point of view.** It is not the viewpoint itself that 
Warton’s contemporaries ptaise as new but the application of 
the historical point of view to the methods of literary scholar- 
ship. Not the critical theorists but the practical editors and 
scholars applauded. 

There is, indeed, little doubt that Warton enjoyed finding 
out parallels or that he became increasingly absorbed in the 


2° Obs. (1754), p. 243. 8° Obs. (1762), 1. 217-9. 

51 James Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, revised L. F. Powell, Oxford, 
1934, 1. 270-1. 

82 Gent. Mag. 28: 57-8. See my article, “ Did Thomas Warton Borrow from 
Himself,” MLN 51. (March, 1936), 151-4. 

88 The Correspondence of Richard Hurd and William Mason and Letters of 
Richard Hurd to Thomas Gray, ed. E. H. Pearce. Reedited Leonard Whibley, 
Cambridge, 1932, p. 37, note 5. 

84 Thomas Warton, p. 43. 
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“manners and customs” aspect of history and of literature. 
Soon he discovered for himself the theory of milieu. This theory, 
closely allied to his application of the historical point of view 
to scholarship, postulates that a poet should be studied in 
relation to his environment and his era, not in a critical vacuum. 
For example, Warton explained the “ platonic cast ” of Spen- 
ser’s ‘“ Hymns of Heavenly Love and Beauty ” by the interest 
of Spenser’s friend Sidney and others in the system of Plato.” 
More concretely, the “emblematical personages” of Eliza- 
bethan shows and spectacles tempted Spenser, said he, as much 
as the example of Ariosto to write an allegorical poem.** Or, 
to take a more trivial instance, 4 propos of Milton’s and 
Spenser’s references to tapestry, Warton moralized thus: 


As the general fashion of furnishing halls, and grand apartments, 
is at present entirely different from this, the reader passes over the 
expression, Tapestry-HAtts, without feeling any striking idea of 
the thing conveyed to him, because the object from whence it is 
drawn, does not at present commonly exist: and we may observe, 
from this passage, how much of their force and propriety both 
expressions and descriptions must necessarily lose, when the objects, 
or customs, or manners, to which they allude, are disused, and 
forgotten.37 


His most general statement of the theory of milieu follows: 


In reading the works of a poet who lived in a remote age, it is 
necessary that we should look back upon the customs and manners 
which prevailed in that age. We should endeavour to place our- 
selves in the writer’s situation and circumstances. Hence we shall 
become better enabled to discover, how his turn of thinking, and 
manner of composing, were influenced by familiar appearances and 
established objects, which are utterly different from those with 
which we are at present surrounded. For want of this caution, too 
many readers view the knights and damsels, the tournaments and 
enchantments, of Spenser, with modern eyes; never considering 
that the encounters of chivalry subsisted in our author’s age; that 
romances were then most eagerly and universally studied; and that 
consequently Spenser, from the fashion of the times, was induced 
to undertake a recital of chivalrous atchievements, and to become, 
in short, a Romantic Porr.** 


°° Obs. (1762), 1. 87-8. 
°° Ibid. 2. 89-92. 

*7 Ibid. (1'762), 2. 230-1. 
*° Ibid. 2. 87-8. 
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This passage also shows that the historical point of view as 
exemplified in Warton was not cold theory but practice. His 
was a reconstruction of the past requiring two faculties: accu- 
rate historical knowledge and sympathetic imagination. This 
theory is also the converse of his recognition that any writing 
is literature that gives us a picture of old manners. Old litera- 
ture helps one to a knowledge of “ancient manners” and a 
knowledge of “ancient manners” is necessary to the under- 
standing of the elder poets. Perhaps then it was his original 
antiquary’s interest in medieval poetry as a reflection of medie- 
val life that enabled Warton to state his theory of milieu. 

For the historical point of view and its corollary, the theory 
of milieu, Warton had still another use. By these valuable 
critical principles he could justify what he liked but felt con- 
temporary taste would not approve, for example, Spenser’s 
imaginative but unorthodox use of ancient fable and myth- 
ology.*® Warton was not entirely satisfied with the plan of the 
Faerie Queen, yet his understanding of Spenser’s contemporaries 
and era prevented a wholesale condemnation.*° Finally in the 
History of English Poetry he used the historical point of view 
to explain what he thoroughly disapproved, apparent irrever- 
ence and obscenity. 


It is in an enlightened age only that subjects of scripture history 
would be supported with proper dignity. But then an enlightened 
age would not have chosen such subjects for theatrical exhibition. 
It is certain that our ancestors intended no sort of impiety by 
these monstrous and unnatural mixtures. .. . They had no just 
idea of decorum, consequently but little sense of the ridiculous: 
what appears to us to be the highest burlesque, on them would have 
made no sort of impression.** 


Or again: 


Not that I mean to palliate the levity of the story [“ The Miller’s 
Tale ”], which was most probably chosen by Chaucer in compliance 
with the prevailing manners of an unpolished age, and agreeable 
to ideas of festivity not always the most delicate and refined. 
Chaucer abounds in liberties of this kind, and this must be his 
apology.*? 


5° Obs. (1762), 1. 66. “1 HEP 2. 76. 
*° Obs. (1762), 1. 15-6. “? Ibid. 2. 258. 
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Warton, in short, used the historical point of view not only to 
explain what he did like, but to explain away what he did 
not like. 

In spite oi his occasional cavalier references to antiquaries,** 
Thomas Warton was very much of an antiquarian. What is 
more, he defended antiquarianism—again by the historical point 
of view. This valuable critical principle served not only to 
justify the ways of Spenser by the analogy of ancient literature 
but to justify the by-ways of Thomas Warton’s interest in old 
manners and customs. At the end of the second edition of the 
Observations he wrote: 


Mechanical critics will perhaps be disgusted at the liberties I 
have taken in introducing so many anecdotes of antient chivalry. 
But my subject required frequent proofs of this sort. Nor could I 
be persuaded that such enquiries were, in other respects, either 
useless or ridiculous; as they tended at least, to illustrate an institu- 
tion of no frivolous or indifferent nature. . . 

I am still further to hope, that, together with other specimens 
of obsolete literature in general, hinted at before, the many ‘¢efer- 
ences I have made, in particular to Romances, the necessary 
appendage of antient Chivalry, will also plead their pardon. For 
however monstrous and unnatural these compositions may appear 
to this age of reason and refinement, they merit more attention than 
the world is willing to bestow. They preserve many curious histori- 
cal facts, and throw considerable light on the nature of the feudal 
system. They are the pictures of antient usages and customs; 
and represent the manners, genius, and character of our ancestors.** 


Finally, Warton uses the assumption that it is necessary to 
study contemporary authors and customs to illustrate an old 
English classic (in short, the historical point of view) in defense 
of scholarship. In a vigorous passage added in the second 
edition of the Observations he declared: 


Pope laughs at Theobald for giving us, in his edition of Shakespeare, 
a sample of 


“cc 


All such Reapinc as was never read.” 





But these strange and ridiculous books which Theobald quoted, 
were unluckily the very books which Shakespeare himself had 
studied; the knowledge of which enabled that useful editor to 


*8 Ibid. 2. 439; 3. 1. 
“4 Obs. (1762), 2. 266-8. My italics. 
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explain so many difficult allusions and obsolete customs in his poet, 
which otherwise could never have been understood. For want of 
this sort of literature, Pope tells us that the Dreaprut Saarrrary 
in Troilus and Cressida, signifies Teucer, so celebrated for his skill 
in archery. Had he deigned to consult an old history, called the 
Destruction oF Troy, a book which was the delight of Shakespeare 
and of his age, he would have found that this formidable archer, 
was no other than an imaginary beast, which the grecian army 
brought against Troy. If Shakespeare is worth reading, he is worth 
explaining; and the researches used for so valuable and elegant a 
purpose, merit the thanks of genius and candour, not the satire of 
prejudice and ignorance. That labour, which so essentially contri- 
butes to the service of true taste, deserves a more honourable 
repository than The Tempte of Dutnesss.*® 


In sum, Warton’s use of the historical point of view was prag- 
matic and “ occasional.” That is, he used it when he wanted to 
defend the plan of the Faerie Queen, to account for the seeming 
irreverence of his ancestors, or to justify the antiquarian nature 
of his own Observations. Since its use resulted less from 
theoretical conviction than from practical need, there is small 
wonder that at times he was inconsistent. 

Self-evident as is Warton’s love for antiquity, his conception 
of the past needs further discussion. For historical facts are 
more or less constant, but the selection of facts or generaliza- 
tions on the basis of facts are variables, and the variations are 
wide from person to person and generation to generation. 
Warton, like most men of his time, believed in the progressive 
development of poetry; more questionable is the thoroughness 
with which he thought out his beliefs. Indubitably he found 
popery a more poetical religion than the reformed: 


The catholic worship, besides that its numerous exteriour appen- 
dages were of a picturesque and even of a poetical nature, dis- 
posed the mind to a state of deception, and encouraged, or rather 
authorised, every species of credulity: its visions, miracles, and 
legends, propagated a general propensity to the Marvellous, and 
strengthened the belief of spectres, demons, witches, and incanta- 
tions. These illusions were heightened by churches of a wonderful 
mechanism, and constructed on such principles of inexplicable 
architecture as had a tendency to impress the soul with every false 
sensation of religious fear.*° 


5 Ibid. 2. 264-5. My italics. “° HEP 8. 285. 
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He nearly berates Milton for his bitterness towards Catholicism, 
a bitterness that Warton disliked almost as much as the poet’s 
republicanism. “No man was ever so disqualified to turn 
puritan,” *’ he wrote, because Puritanism meant turning even 
farther away from the more poetic Catholicism. (This, a per- 
sonal reaction of Warton, was not typical of the age; indeed, 
his brother Joseph thought him rather hard on Milton.) How- 
ever condescendingly he might speak of its crudeness and 
irrationality, Warton undoubtedly found the whole medieval 
period more poetical than enlightened “ modern ” times.** 

Nevertheless his common sense enabled him to avoid some of 
the pitfalls into which an indiscreet apologist for the past is 
likely to slip. Much as he hated to relinquish belief in the 
authenticity of Rowley’s poems, Warton realized the dangers in 
valuing the old simply because it is old. Accordingly doubting 
Thomas declared of dubious Thomas: 


It is with regret that I find myself obliged to pronounce Rowlie’s 
poems to be spurious. Antient remains of English poetry, un- 
expectedly discovered, and fortunately rescued from a long oblivion, 
are contemplated with a degree of fond enthusiasm: exclusive of 
any real or intrinsic excellence, they afford those pleasures, arising 
from the idea of antiquity, which deeply interest the imagination. 
With these pleasures we are unwilling to part. But there is a more 
solid satisfaction, resulting from the detection of artifice and 
imposture.*® 


By insisting that Spenser painted “real manners ” *° and that 
the moving castles of romance were founded on the instruments 
of war used in sieges during the Crusades,"* Warton avoided the 
fairy-tale approach to the past made by many. On the other 
hand, he did show decided preference for the more “ romantic ” 
aspects of early English literature and life. Knightly legend, 
chivalry, and the gorgeous rather than the grim aspects of 
feudalism fascinated him; he paid little attention to realistic 
fabliau and satire, to bourgeois commerce and city life. One 
would never gather, for example, from the emphasis in Warton’s 
criticism of Chaucer, especially in the Observations, that 


‘7 Milton’s Minor Poems (1785), p. 95. 
‘8 Ibid. 3. 284-6. 5° Obs. (1762), 2. 88. 
*° Ibid. 2. 474. 51 HEP 1. 72. Note. 
52 Obs. (1754), pp. 141-2; Obs. (1762), 1. 196-7. 
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Chaucer was a poet of realism who depicted the manners not 
only of the court but of all classes. Such, then, was Warton’s 
attitude towards the past: now poetic, now prosiac, now regret- 
ful of its “ pastness,” now superior to its crudities. 

His poetry also was influenced by his early historical inter- 
ests; apparently an early visit to Windsor Castle was particu- 
larly influential on the future poet. Mant furnishes us in his 
“Memoirs ” an anecdote from the Bishop of Gloucester: 


Dr. Joseph Warton . . . was accustomed to relate a circumstance, 
which though in itself apparently unimportant, yet, with respect 
to the writings of Mr. Thomas Warton, was perhaps in its effects 
of considerable importance. When they were both boys, their 
father took them to see Windsor Castle. The several objects 
presented to their view much engaged the attention, and excited 
the admiration, of the father and his son Joseph. As they were 
returning, the father with some concern said to Joseph, ‘ Thomas 
goes on, and takes no notice of any thing he has seen.’ This 
remark was never forgotten by his son, who however in mature 
years made this reflection: ‘I believe my brother was more struck 
with what he saw, and took more notice of every object, than either 
of us.’ And there is good reason to think, that the peculiar fond- 
ness for Castle Imagery, which our Author on many occasions 
strongly discovers, may be traced to this incident of his early days.™ 


For Thomas Warton, pére, the result was “ Verses Written after 
Seeing Windsor Castle,” a tidy little neo-classical poem with 
tame sentiments equivalent to “ home-keeping hearts are hap- 
piest,” from which one might gather the erroneous impression 
that the author cared as little for Windsor Castle and other 
antiquities as the majority of his home-staying contemporaries. 
The effect on Thomas Warton, fils, can be seen in his numerous 
descriptions of Windsor and other castles, though one must not, 
like the worthy bishop, attribute to one visit all Warton’s 
castle “ imagery.” 

A second influence, apparently, was home training. What- 
ever else was included in the diet and catechism of the Warton 
family, the two boys were early given an appreciation of Gothic 
architecture and the poetry of Spenser and Milton. From the 
younger Thomas Warton’s approach to the poetry of Milton 
and his master Spenser, one might judge that these two loves 


58 Thomas Warton, Poetical Works, Oxford, 1802, ed. Richard Mant, 1. p. xxix. 
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may very well have reinforced his love for old poets, romances, 
and architecture. Perhaps long residence at Oxford helped to 
develop Warton’s historic sense. There he lived with Gothic 
buildings; there he saw the survival of medieval customs; 
possibly the patrons and “famous alumni,” especially Alfred 
and the Black Prince, influenced the subject matter of his 
poetry. His visits to his brother Joseph while the latter was 
headmaster of the school at Winchester, Alfred’s capital and 
home of the Table Round, produced the sonnet on Arthur’s 
Round Table and gave Warton access to old records utilized 
in the History of English Poetry. 

When historians of poetry also write historical poems, these 
productions become doubly interesting. As one would expect 
of the man who began his history of English poetry with the 
eleventh century, there is in his own poetry less of pre-Conquest 
than of post-Conquest England. There is, however, some 
Celtic material: two references to Bonduca, occasional mention 
of bards and Druids, as well as a whole sonnet on Stonehenge; 
though Arthur is never an active character in any of Warton’s 
poems, the Arthurian legend is frequently referred to. As for 
Anglo-Saxon history, there are numerous references to Alfred, 
explicable perhaps either by Alfred’s reputed founding of 
Oxford and his connection with Warton’s haunt at Winchester 
or by the natural admiration of any Englishman for a genuine 
hero. 

Warton’s far more numerous post-Conquest subjects include 
Windsor and other castles and Vale Royal Abbey for architec- 
ture; Henry II, Richard Coeur de Lion, Edward I and ITI, the 
Black Prince and Henry V for royalty ; a Crusade and an expe- 
dition to Ireland for events. Warton has something to say 
about the medieval Catholic Church, minus its popes; ** yet he 
makes but one medieval political reference (to Magna Carta) , 
a deficiency surprising in a poet laureate. 


What time, pavilion’d on the neighbouring mead, 
Th’ indignant Barons rang’d in bright array 
Their feudal bands, to curb despotic sway; 

And leagu’d a Briton’s birthright to restore, 

From John’s reluctant grasp the roll of freedom bore.*® 


54 Ibid. 1. 99-103, 136-9. 55 Ibid. 2. 118-9. 
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Likewise Warton omits the Ossianic sort of past, ultra-primitive, 
super-heroic; the bourgeois world painted by Chaucer; and 
medieval city life and commerce depicted by Chatterton. 

How did Warton handle the historical subject matter he had 
chosen? One remembers Ker’s statement that “the Middle 
Ages have influenced modern literature more strongly through 
their architecture than through their poems.” Certainly in 
Warton’s poetry there is much—and very good—exact descrip- 
tion of architecture. He had his eye on the object when he 
wrote of the “thousand torches” illumining “the vaulted 
roof” and “the lofty-window’d hall” hung with “ storied 
tapestry ” of Cilgarran Castle * or “the fretted nook,” “ the 
clustur’d column,” and “ windows, rang’d in long array ” of Vale 
Royal Abbey.®® Moreover, architectural, or at least archae- 
ological, remains are frequent starting points for Warton’s re- 
construction of the past. Of the former type are the ode on 
Vale Royal Abbey and the verses on the birth of the Prince of 
Wales (which begin with Windsor Castle) ; of the latter, the 
sonnets on Stonehenge and King Arthur’s Round Table. It is 
just as evident, however, that Warton is capable of giving the 
manners and customs, interiors and costumes belonging to the 
life lived in such abbeys or castles; he wrote as confidently of 
Windsor Castle’s “ proud Tilts, unmatch’d for hardy deeds ” © 
as of the Castle itself, or of the Vale Royal Abbey, where 


the solitary minstrel came 
An honour’d guest, while the grim evening sky 
Hung lowering, and around the social flame 
Tun’d his bold.harp to tales of chivalry.©° 


This ability to describe the life in the castle, though stimulated 
originally by first-hand experience of architectural “ reliques,” 
was probably derived in part from Warton’s reading of romance. 
For example, a note of Mant a propos of 


The golden fans, that o’er the turrets strown, 
Quick-glancing to the sun, wild music made 


shows that Warton in The History of English Poetry comments 


56 CHEL 10. 217. 
57 Poetical Works, 2. 58-4. 5° Ibid. 1. 46. 
58 Thid. 1. 188, 186. 6° Ibid. 1. 187-8. 
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several times on such fans.** In “ The Crusade ” Warton uses 
the “ moving castles ” which in The History of English Poetry 
he insisted were not originally fictions of romantic poets but 
actual engines of war.** Thus it is entirely possible that War- 
ton’s reading of old literature colored the architectural details 
derived from first-hand observation. In other words, Thomas 
Warton’s historical poetry results not merely from his interest 
in Gothic architecture but from his literary studies as well. 

Whatever the source of his inspiration and background, 
Warton’s portrayal of medieval people while not exact, is not 
so completely unconvincing as is that of some eighteenth- 
century plays dealing with the Middle Ages. King Richard on 
a Crusade, the bard who sings of Arthur’s grave, and the her- 
mit * are all sufficiently medieval not to be mistaken for 
moderns. Warton, however, never quite caught the fanaticism 
that lay behind two such different phases of religious feeling 
as the Crusades and extreme asceticism or the equal fervor 
of the Arthurian belief. But Warton, after all, whether dealing 
with nature or the past, with himself or others, was hardly a 
psychological poet. 

In the third place, Warton demonstrates real ability to show 
in the same poem two “levels” of antiquity, the period of 
Henry II and that of King Arthur, an ability all the more 
surprising in view of the difficulty many of his contemporaries 
experienced in portraying accurately even one level of antiquity. 
To put it differently, Warton could show both past perfect and 
pluperfect when others could scarcely show the simple past 
tense. In “ The Grave of King Arthur ” Warton suggests the 
interval of time by references to the “ruthless Dane” and 
Henry’s “ Norman pike-men ” as well as by direct mention of 
time and oblivion; he contrasts the time-setting of Henry’s 
stately feast and meditated conquest of Ireland with Arthur 
bleeding beneath a Saxon spear and encountering a “ paynim 
foe” admidst wild scenery reminiscent of “ The Bard ”—a far 


*1 Ibid. 1. 181. ®2 HEP 1. 74, 72. Note. 

°8 Warton, to be sure, made no use of medieval metres, nor did he attempt 
archaic diction approaching Chatterton’s. He was not influenced, like Gray, by 
the directness and the absence of transition characteristic of ballads, or afflicted 
by medieval prolixity in telling a story. 
°4 Poetical Works, 2. 38-50, 64-74; 1. 99-108. 
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more difficult task than simple “ progress pieces” such as 
“ Ode XIX ” on poetry or the “ Ode for Music.” 

To the past, or occasionally “ pasts,” Warton makes several 
approaches. The first, the retrospective, he uses in the “ Ode 
on Vale Royal Abbey,” where, by repeopling a ruined monas- 
tery, Warton creates a picture of monastic life in by-gone days. 
The second approach, the comparison of past with present or 
of present to past, appears in his laureate odes and, somewhat 
less obviously, in the complimentary poems on the marriage of 
the king and the birth of the prince. Finally, Warton exhibits 
the “ historic-dramatic imagination.” In his “ Inscription on a 
Hermitage ” the poet speaks directly in the person of the her- 
mit ; in “ The Crusade ” and “ The Grave of King Arthur ” the 
poem, without any preliminaries, assumes the time and place of 
action as silently as a play. 

Warton’s poetical handling of historical material continues 
to be notable throughout his work. Historical subject matter is 
found in his earliest known poem, the adolescent “ Pleasures 
of Melancholy,” and continues through his laureate odes. It 
appears in a nature poem, the “ Ode on the Approach of Sum- 
mer.” Indeed, much as others use nature for their figures of 
speech, Warton uses historical tropes. Great imaginative power 
may not lie in such passages as: 


Again the lords of Albion’s cultur’d plains 
March the firm leaders of their faithful swains; 
As erst stout archers, from the farm or fold, 
Flam’d in the van of many a baron bold.** 


or : 
Firm as the castle’s feudal roof, 
Stands the Briton’s social home.** 


but they are certainly historical. Clio, in short, was the Muse 
who dictated, if not inspired, much of Warton’s poetry. 

In poetry as in criticism, Warton’s attitude toward the past 
is not that of an extremist or fanatic. Although he loves ancient 
architecture and old manners, his common sense tells him he is 
better off in the world of to-day. Warton, indeed, suffered 
from a conflict similar to the eighteenth-century dilemma 
diagnosed by Dr. Havens. Not only did Warton waver between 


°° Ibid. 1. 33-4. °° Ibid. 2. 95. 
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absolute and historical criticism, between Grecian and Gothic 
architecture ; *’ he also could not make up his mind about the 
medieval past. Sometimes, as he thinks of the Faerie Queen, 
he grieves “ that envious Time so soon o’er the lov’d strain had 
cast his dim disguise ” ; ** sometimes he sees through his own illu- 
sion “of fair images of ancient things” that “the captive 
bard’s obsequious mind beguiles,” and dispels this illusion by 
the use of “ severer Reason.” *° He could write with more sense 
than poetry of Vale Royal Abbey: 


From these deserted domes new glories rise; 
More useful institutes, adorning man, 
Manners enlarg’d, and new civilities, 

On fresh foundations build the social plan. 


Science, on ampler plume, a bolder flight 

Essays, escap’d from Superstition’s shrine; 

While freed Religion, like primeval light 

Bursting from chaos, spreads her warmth divine.” 


or of Windsor Castle: 


Then mourn not, Edward’s Dome, thine ancient boast, 
Thy tournaments, and listed combats lost! 

From Arthur’s Board, no more, proud castle, mourn 
Adventurous Valour’s Gothic trophies torn! 

Those elfin charms, that held in magic night 

Its elder fame, and dimm’d its genuine light, 

At length dissolve in Truth’s meridian ray. . . .” 


Obviously Warton is in no danger of becoming a medieval 
neuresthenic like Miniver Cheevy. 

Warton’s historical poetry, then, is frequent, plentiful, though 
not always consistent. Is it original? Mant states flatly: 


In one department he is not only unequalled, but original and 
unprecedented: I mean in applying to modern poetry the embel- 
lishment of Gothic manners and Gothic arts; the tournaments and 
festivals, the poetry, music, painting, and architecture of “ elder 
days.” 7? 


°7 Havens, “Thomas Warton and the Eighteenth-Century Dilemma,” SP 25 
(1928), 38-43, 46-50. 

°8 Poetical Works, 1. 142. 

6° Ibid. 1. 188. 1 Ibid. 1. 58. 

7° Ibid. 1. 139. 72 Ibid. 1. clxi. 
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Warton’s originality is relative but real. In the first place, 
Elizabethan topographical poetry, such as Drayton’s Polyolbion, 
was definitely historical. So was Daniel’s Civil Wars. Yet these 
minor Renaissance epics had died out, never to be revived. 
Besides, Mant refers to modern poetry, by which he meant no 
more than the eighteenth century, perhaps only the latter half. 
But even within this century Pope had used historical material. 
In “ Windsor Forest ” he wrote: 


Oh wouldst thou sing what heroes Windsor bore, 
What Kings first breathed upon her winding shore, 
Or raise old warriors, whose ador’d remains, 

In weeping vaults her hallow’d earth contains! 
With Edward’s acts adorn the shining page, 
Stretch his long triumphs down thro’ every age, 
Draw monarch’s chain’d, and Cressi’s glorious field, 
The lilies blazing on the regal shield. . . . 

Let softer strains ill-fated Henry mourn, 

And palms eternal flourish round his urn. 

Here o’er the martyr-king the marble weeps, 

And, fast beside him, once-fear’d Edward sleeps. 


(Lines 299-314) 


Now in his poem “On the Marriage of the King” Warton 
catalogued for Queen Charlotte’s benefit the historical attrac- 
tions of England: 

Lo! this the land, where Freedom’s sacred rage 

Has glow’d untam’d through many a martial age. 

Here patriot Alfred, stain’d with Danish blood, 

Rear’d on one base the king’s the people’s good: 

Here Henry’s archers fram’d the stubborn bow, 

That laid Alanzon’s’ haughty helmet low... 

Here Chivalry, stern school of valour old, 

Her noblest feats of knightly fame enroll’d; 

Heroic champions caught the clarion’s call, 

And throng’d the feast in Edward’s banner’d hall. 


In the earlier and greater poet, one notices the absence of 
localizing details; in Warton, their presence. He writes of the 
bows of Agincourt, chivalric training, and, subsequently, Druid 
songs, “cunning Bards at ancient banquets” who “sung of 
paynim foes defied, and trophies hung,” Spenser who “ tun’d 
his mystic minstrelsy, and dress’d in fairy robes a Queen like 
Thee.” Undoubtedly Charlotte would have learned more spe- 
cific history from Warton’s poem than from Pope’s. The chief 
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difference here between Warton’s work and Pope’s is not in 
subject matter but in the “ancient manners” that Warton 
was the first to use so freely. Nor could his contemporaries 
really contest his claim to originality. Gray did not exploit the 
same field of history, but confined himself to the more primitive 
Celtic and Norse fields, barely touching the Elizabethan in his 
humorous “Long Story.” Besides, what in Gray could be 
described as “ Gothic manners?” Moreover, his friends and 
Warton himself were conscious of the originality of his historical 
poetry. In 1762 Percy wrote Warton a letter with this im- 
portant postscript: 


That pleasing cast of antiquity, which distinguished those beautiful 
poems of yours, in y* late Collection of Oxford Verses, & which gave 
them so great an advantage over all others, would be finely adapted 
to such an undertaking; And, let me add, nothing would fix your 
fame upon a more solid basis, or be more likely to captivate the 
attention of the public, which seems to loathe all the common 
forms of poetry; & requires some new species to quicken its pall’d 
appetite.” 


To this Warton replied: 


I thank you for thinking me qualified to complete Chaucer’s 
Squiers Tale. ... You are certainly right in thinking that the 
Public ought to have their Attention called to Poetry in new forms; 
To Poetry endued with new Manners and new Images.”* 


This, one of Warton’s few symptoms of revolt, comes early and 
precedes the writing of most of his historical verse. Much later, 
indeed, Warton wrote, in his rather ambiguous fashion, of one 
of Milton’s Latin poems: 


And here, more particularly in displaying the glories of heaven 
... his fancy, to say nothing of the apocalypse, was aided and 
enriched with descriptions in romance. By the way, this sort of 
imagery, so much admired in Milton, is much more practicable 
than many readers seem to suppose.” 


Is this to be interpreted that Warton was campaigning for the 
introduction of the imagery of romance, such as he himself 


78 Leah Dennis, “ The Text of the Percy-Warton Letters,” PMLA 46 (1931), 
1175. The poem referred to is the one on the king’s marriage. 

"4 Ibid. p. 1176. 

78 Milton’s Minor Poems (1785), p. 52. 
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used? Unmentioned by Mant, another aspect of Warton’s 
originality as an antiquarian poet is his defence in the already- 
quoted “Sonnet written in a blank Leaf of Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon ” of antiquarianism.” 

In summation, Warton’s literary history is closely connected 
with his creative work. Both poetry and prose show the same 
enthusiasm for the past, treat the same periods, reveal the same 
interests: courtly legend, the Crusades, king rather than peas- 
ant and high life rather than low, the poetical and picturesque 
side of popery, and especially “ ancient manners” and archi- 
tectural remains. His poetry as well as his prose deals with the 
literary life of the past: the minstrels and Chaucer, Spenser and 
Shakespeare. 

Moreover, Warton’s approach to the past is fairly realistic. 
His insistence on the reality of Spenser’s “ manners ” or of the 
moving castles of romance is paralleled by his relatively realistic 
treatment of the past in poetry. Although he did choose to 
describe the more picturesque, gorgeous, and “ romantic” 
aspect of the past, he wrote of what actually did or could take 
place in by-gone times. In his verse there are no supernatural 
transactions as in “ Christabel ” or eerie transitions as in “ The 
Admiral’s Ghost,” where Noyes suggests that Nelson was Drake 
come back to save England. In “ The Grave of King Arthur” 
the supernatural disappearance of Arthur is refuted; a story of 
normal death and burial is substituted. Fairies, indeed, would 
have been no anachronism in medieval verse, but Warton keeps 
his feet on the earth and off fairy ground. Nor does he invent 
any medieval stories ; his “ real events ” all take place in historic 
castles. In short, Warton shows very little imaginary, though 
plenty of imaginative, reconstruction of an actual past. 

Finally, Warton’s verse and prose both reveal a “ medieval 
conflict.” In both he shows that the present is more enlightened 
and reasonable, less superstitious and primitive than the past, 
yet he loves withal the religion, manners and literature of by- 
gone times. It is not for us to psychoanalyse Thomas Warton 
and decide how or whether he resolved this conflict, or whether 
he should have done so, but only to record this conflict of en- 
lightened reasonableness with a love of the past as another 
product of his very acute historic sense. 
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